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To THe Epiror or Tue S. L. MessENGER. 


The following Essay was prepared to be read before the 
National Institute, at their meeting of April Ist, 1844. The 
writer, having been invited to deliver an address, or to 
read a paper before that assembly, accepted the invitation, 
, an@ announced that his subject would be “the Moral and 
“Political Influence of the Relation between the Caucasian 
_ Master and the African Slave.” He was aware that ap- 
= might be entertained, that, in the angry and 

state of public feeling, this subject might be brought 
forward by a Citizen of the injured and insulted South, 
with some purpose of recrimination. Hence he took the 
precaution to assure the Secretary of the Institute, that 
he intended nothing of the sort, and that the views he pro- 


posed to present could not, by possibility, give offence to |. 


the most sensitive. Still he was not surprised at receiving 
in reply a letter advising him to forbear the subject. He 
had learned indeed that “a soft answer turneth away 
wrath,” but he knew, too, that there are circumstances 


under which every attempt to soothe does but exasperate. | 
There are some substances which, in combustion, decom- |” 


pose and convert into explosive gas the water that is used 
to quench them, and Philanthropy, it seems, is supposed to 
possess an analogous property. He therefore readily ac- 
cepted the advice so kindly given, and forebore to press the 
claim of the South to plead at the bar of public opinion 
against the charges on which she had been condemned un- 
heard. Rhadamanthus castigat, auditque. He punishes first, 
but, if the victim has any thing to say, he will then hear 
him. The methods of philanthropy are yet more stern. 
She will not hear even then. 

The writer on his part, delighted at an opportunity to 
plead the cause of Humanity at the bar of Philosophy, and 
before a Jury de medietate, had immediately addressed hini- 
self to his task, and before the receipt of this discouraging 
letter, had written more than half the following Essay. 
Having begun, he determined to go on with it, and, in hand- 
ing it to the Messenger, sees no need to throw it into a dif- 
ferent form. 

It will be seen that he has treated only the moral part of 
the subject. He soon found that he could not do justice to 
the whole in a single essay of appropriate length, either 
fora public andience, or the pages of a periodical. At 

ime he may ask you to give place to his thoughts 
political effect of domestic slavery. 





To Tue Hon. Cuarctes J. INGERSOLL, 


Sir: I am happy in an opportunity to dedicate the fol- 
lowing Essay to one who has shown a wish to know the 
truth, and to judge, with candor and justice on the subject 
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of which it treats. It is so convenient to let prejudice sup- 
ply the place of information ; so easy to censure what we 
do not understand ; so pleasant to magnify faults which we 
have no temptation to commit; and so consolatory to re- 
pent of the sins of other men, that he who magnanimously 
denies himself these cheap enjoyments, well deserves to 
receive some equivalent therefor. I have nothing better 
to offer than my poor acknowledgments. I beg you to ac- 
cept them, and with them the assurance that the people of 
the South are not insensible to the candor, justice and bu- 
manity which characterize your conduct in regard to an 
interest which lies not nearer to their purses than to their 
hearts. 


With assurances of the highest respect, 
I beg leave to subscribe myself 
Your obedient servant. 


AN ESSAY 
On the Moral and Political Effect of the Relation between 


THE CAUCASIAN MASTER AND THE AFRICAN SLAVE, 


Intended to have been read before the National Institute 
at their meeting in April, 1844. 


Gentlemen: I am not sure but that some may 
think that I owe an apology for intfoducing the 
subject to which I invite your attention. Did 1 
propose to treat it in the angry and contentious 
spirit it so often excites, no apology ought to be 
received. I beg leave to assure you, in advance, 
that I have no such purpose. The subject is one 
intimately connected with the happiness and the 
duties of a large portion of the inhabitants of the 
United States. It is at least important that they 
should understand it rightly. These, on their part, 
have reason to wish, that they whom it does not 
so immediately concern, and who judge of it ata ’ 
distance, should see it in its true light. The love 


of reputation is natural to man, and it is not easy 
for any one to sit down under the reproach of the 
world, entirely satisfied with the judgment of his 
own conscience. 
but this is not all. 

In this assembly, devoted to the cause of science, 


This indeed is indispensable, 
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the discussion of a subject connected with the two 
important. sciences of Government and Morality 
can not be out of place. In a catholic association 
intended to harmonize the feelings and judgments 
of those who have so much in common, it is desi- 
rable that every thing possible should be done to 
convince all of the wisdom and justice of opinions 
and conduct which, though confined to a part, that 
part can not be expected to change. In an asso- 
ciation intended to collect, as in a focus, the light 
emanating from every part of this extensive Union, 
it would seem the duty of each to bring forward 
his ideas on subjects which he most particularly 
understands, and these are the very subjects to 
which others, possessing less means of knowledge 
may be expected to give the most willing attention. 

In an assembly, so enlightened as this, I should 
not presume to open my lips on a subject of gene- 
ral science. ‘lv attempt it, would be but to give 
back to the sun a dim reflection of his own light. 
And this society itself—what is it, but a member 
of that great society of scientific men throughout 
Christendom, which is in perpetual session for the 
discovery of truth, and for so disseminating it, as 
to make the knowledge of each the knowledge of 
all? It is true that the sun of science has but lately 
risen ONathis Western world; and it is not to be 
expected that much will be discovered here in de- 
patitments which the learned of Europe have been 
long exploring, with all the advantages that we 
possess. Although something of this sort has 
occasionally been accomplished, yet Europe may 
be expected to look coldly and discouragingly on 
such researches. ‘The praise due for discoveries 
and improvements actually made has been grudg- 
ingly awarded. But let us speak of what is pecu- 
liar to Our Own country and straightway the jeal- 
ousy of our European masters in art and science 
is appeased, and the most learned are the most 
ready to become our pupils, and to increase their 
ample stores of knowledge from our authentic ma- 
terials. Cuvier himself would take instruction 
from the illiterate miner, and draw from his facts 
conclusions to elucidate the great marvel of Crea- 
TION. 

To the great marts of science, where its votaries 
congregate for the exchange of knowledge for know- 
ledge and thought for thought, each man should come 
freighted with that which his own country yields, 
and especially that which can not be found else- 
where. Should there appear among us an inhabi- 
tant of the interesting but unknown country of 
Oregon, professing to tell us of its soil and climate, 
its streams, mountains and minerals, we should lis- 
ten with patient interest to all he might say con- 
cerning these, though, on any other subject, his 
best thoughts might be unworthy of notice. In 
like manner, gentlemen, I, who, on any other topic 
but that I have selected, should sit in the place of 
a learner, venture respectfully to claim the atten- 





tionof this enlightened assembly to what I shall 
offer, concerning the great moral and political phe- 
nomenon which forms the striking and peculiar 
feature in the character and history of some of the 
States of this Union. 

I am aware I may be met with the sound legal 
maxim, “Nemo in propria causa Judex.” But 
my business is to reason and to testify—not to de- 
cide. Reason stands for itself resting on its own 
strength ; and in an assembly like this we owe it 
to each other to receive testimony as true, and 
even judgment as candid. Why should it be other- 
wise t No claim of right, no interest is involved 
in any discussion here. Elsewhere, unfortunately, 
this is not the case. In the only other place where 
this topic can be discussed between those among 
whom the institution of domestic slavery exists, 
and those who are strangers to it, it is so blended 
with questions of political power and individual in- 
terest, that it is always a subject of altercation, and 
not discussion. Do not the very bitterness it ex- 
cites, the angry crimination, the fierce recrimina- 
tion it provokes, demand a calm and candid inves- 
tigation of its real merits? Shall 1 not standsex- 
cused for offering the results of a life’s experience 
and reflection ona subject so differently understood 
by those who, it is to be wished, may be brought 
to see it in the same light? Shall I be blamed for 
offering to pour oil upon the wave which is beating 
against the foundations of the Union, and threatens 
to wash it from its base? The empire of opinion 
has its tribunals before which all are liable to be 
arraigned, and none should deny their jurisdiction, 
who do not desire to see that mild and ameliorating 
authority exchanged for the restored empire of the 
sword. The spirit of our institutions and the 
spirit of the age alike demand an account of every 
thing which seems like a disturbance of the natu- 
ral equality or an invasion of the natural rights 
of man. Our large experience of the blessing of 
personal and civil liberty awakens in every benevo- 
lent mind a desire to see that blessing extended to 
every individual of the human race. But what 
is liberty, and how far it may be enjoyed by all, 
are questions of acknowledged difficulty. While 
we believe it to be the will of God that the life he 
has given should be a life of happiness to all, and 
that the sources of happiness distributed through- 
out the earth should be enjoyed by all, we can not 
shut our eyes to the fact that he himself has 
thrown obstacles in the way of that equality of en- 
joyment which we have assumed to be his general 
purpose. He has made the sources of enjoyment 
more accessible to some than to others, and He 
has endowed different individuals with capacities 
for enjoyment yet more various than the faculties 
and opportunities by which its means are to be 
procured. These two points of diversity in the hu- 
man race have led some to charge their Maker with 
partiality : while others, well pleased to observe 
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that whatever advantage is allotted to some over the 
rest, is in their favor, are quite ready to acquiesce 
in the justice of the arrangement. 

Both are in error, and the error in both is proved 
by the false corollaries they themselves deduce 
from their reasoning. Inthe first it leads to envy, 
hatred and malice, and to all those crimes which it is 
the office of Government to restrain and of law to 
punish. In the last it stifles sympathy ; it nour- 
ishes false pride; it engenders false appetites and 
stimulates to indulgence and excess, by which the 
moral and intellectual man is transformed from the 
image of his God to that of a beast. These in- 
deed are not denounced by law as crimes, for no 
law can reach them. But they are not the less 
evil because incorrigible. 

But how shall we vindicate the justice of the 
Creator, unless we find some principle of compen- 
sation for these glaring inequalities ? And where 
shall we find one, unless indeed one of these ine- 
qualities affords a compensation for the other? Let 
us see how this may be. 

ney is the common measure of values, and 
salth supplies the fund with which most enjoy- 
ments may be purchased. There are few sources 
of happiness to be explored and appropriated, to 
which wealth will not procure access, while it fur- 
nishes the price we must pay for them. The facul- 
ties which are most rare and most valuable to 
others, afford the possessor the surest means of 
acquiring wealth. Foremost among these, be- 
cause rarest and most precious, are the powers of 
the mind, knowledge, genius, readiness of compre- 
hension, originality of thought, soundness and so- 
briety of judgment, and all that marvellous combi- 
nation which chiefly distinguishes man from his 
fellows, and to which collectively we give the name 
of talent. These have but to name their price, and 
it is readily, cheerfully, thankfully paid. ‘ 
Inthis assembly I see myself surrounded by those 
whose presence here is a proof of high excellence 
in these endowments. But are these the wealthy 
of the land? By no means. And why not? There 
is not one present whose consciousness will not tes- 
tify to the trath of the answer I am about to give. 
It is because the gift of intellectual superiority 
is, by the wise dispensation of the Creator, asso- 
ciated with peculiar tastes and desires. The gifted 
son of genius does not so much as stretch forth 
his hand to take the wealth that courts his accep- 
tance, because his thoughts are fixed on.some of 
the few sources of enjoyment that wealth can not 
purchase. The delight of revelling amid the crea- 
tions of fancy, the hardy joy of tasks of thought, 
the love of knowledge, for its own sake, the desire 
to diffuse the light of truth, and to advance the 
empire of mind, the desire to promote the welfare 
of our country and the happiness of the human 
race ; above all, the love of honest fame, the just 


and active service in the cause of humanity—these 

are the instincts of greatness. Turning from the 

low pursuit of wealth, it is with these that minds 

of a high order satisfy their natural cravings. 

Disdaining to scramble for the draff and husks 

that fill the common trough, they take nothing from 

the fund that supplies the enjoyments of others. 

On the contrary, the fruit of their labors is to re- 

plenish that fund. The rich man is made richer, 

and the comforts of the poor are increased by 

their discoveries in art and science, and the hap- 

piness of all is secured by their wisdom and jus- 

tice. Is it the worse, or the better, for those 

who court wealth; for those who delight to revel 

in the pleasures of sense ; for those who wisely 

limit their desires to moderate competency; or 

for those who find their happiness in the bland 

sweets of domestic life, that God has been pleased 

to endow each man here present with faculties of 
a higher order than theirs, and to implant in each 
bosom a source of enjoyment which would be ill 
exchanged for the mines of Golconda ! 

I am persuaded, Gentlemen, that there is not 
one member of this assembly, who does not bear 
within his own breast a witness to the trath of 
what I have just said. It would be superflaous to 
add examples to illustrate the means devised by 
the Creator for equalizing the opportunities of hap- 
‘piness among his creatures, and multiplying the 
sources of enjoyment in proportion to the number 
who partake of it. But other instances abound in 
which the very antagonism of tastes, capacities 
and powers is made reciprocally a source of hap- 
piness to all concerned. I beg you to observe the 
multiplied diversities between the male and female 
character, contrived with a view to the happiness 
and to the moral and intellectual excellence of 
both. Is it by chance, or by any necessary con- 
sequence of his sex, that man is bold, hardy, en- 
terprising, contentious, delighting to straggle with 
difficulty, delighting in contests with his fellows, 
and eager to bear away the prize of every strife? 
Woman, on the contrary, timid, feeble, helpless, 
shrinks within the domestic sanctuary, and feels 
that the great want of her nature is security for 
herself and her offspring. This she owes to the 
exercise and indulgence of the distinctive powers 
and passions of him to whom she looks for protec- 
tion, while he, in her trusting helplessness and 
grateful love, finds the reward of his toils, the 
crown of his triumphs and the consummation of 
his felicity. 

So far, without any stretch of presumption, we 
may venture to believe that we understand the de- 
sign of the Creator. But the world is full of phe- 
nomena, physical and moral which admonish us 
that many of his ways are “ past finding out.” We 
every where see a sort of affinity of opposition, a 
sympathy of antagonism, a combination of incom- 





reward of intellectual excellence and moral worth, 


patibilities, while one strange wild strain of harmo- 
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nious discord rises from the whole. In all things we 
find a sort of polarity, which suggests the idea of ab- 
solute incongruity, between things to all appearance 
irreconcilably hostile to each other, when pre- 
sently we see them drawn together by the power 
of an irresistible and exclusive attraction. On 
this strange law depends the whole theory of chemi- 
cal affinities. Substances similar, or not much 
unlike, may mix and blend, but each retains its 
own properties. Contrast and opposition are ne- 
cessary to that intimate combination which produ- 
ces anew substance. In this, all the sharpness 
and asperities of the constituent parts are lost for- 
ever, and things which before seemed eager to con- 
tend with each other to make the life of man their 
prey, unite to form a healing drug that restores him 
to health and vigor. 

In the moral world we see much analogous to 
this. It is surely not by chance, that the human 
race, sprung from one common parent, has under- 
gone the various modifications that make the dif- 
ference between the intellectual Caucasian, the 
fierce Malay, the soft Hindoo, the rude but docile 
Negro, and the brutish and intractable New Hol- 
lander. If we inquire after the modus operandi 
by which these changes were wrought, the natu- 
ralist may tell us of the influence of climate. But 
who made climates to differ, and who shall limit 
the power of the Most High to counteract their in- 
fluence were such his will * It was clearly his de- 
sign that these diversities should exist. Shall we 
deny ourselves liberty to investigate his purpose 
inthis? Let me not be told that it is presumptuous 
to scan his purposes. To question their wisdom 
and justice is indeed presumptuous. But the in- 
stinct of religion in the heart of man has taught 
him, in all ages, to inquire his Maker’s will, that he 
might live in conformity to it. Hence the univer- 
sal craving after revelation. Hence the readiness 
with which every thing professing to be revelation 
has ever been received. Man has felt it to be his 
duty to know the character and purposes of his 
Creator. He has felt that the Creator must desire 
to reveal himself and his will to his creature. 
The research which was piety in Socrates, Plato 
and Tully—can it be impious now ? 

But God has himself revealed his great purpose 
in the creation of the human race. It is the eter- 
nal happiness of all, through faith in the Redeemer 
of the world. It is his declared will that all shall 
come to the knowledge of that truth on which eter- 
nal life depends. Can we believe in any purpose 
inconsistent with this ? In contemplating the divine 
tactic according to which the whole human race is 
marshalled, are we not bound to seek some way of 
reconciling the details to this great end? Are we not 
authorized to believe that, in some way incomprehen- 
sible to us, these and all things else are subservient 
to itt We see the various products of the earth 
so widely scattered over its surface, as to invite to 





a universal exchange of commodities. In the uni- 
versal intercourse of man with man to which this 
leads, we find the motive to this distribution. It 
diffuses knowledge over every part of the globe, and 
makes the seed of Shem and Canaan partakers of 
the great truth committed to the restless and en- 
terprising race of Japhet. ‘The diversities in the 
human species may be intended to conduce to the 
same great purpose. ‘They suggest the idea that 
each race may be useful to the other, and may lead 
to combinations by which the condition of all may 
be improved, and the light of truth diffused among 
all. We plainly see how the other races may de- 
rive advantage from their intercourse with the Cau- 
casian. It is not as yet so plain what benefit we 
may receive in return from the Malay or the Hot- 
tentot. Time may show. But in the case of the 
negro the discovery has been made. It was seen 
that his labor might be appropriated and turned to 
profit, and this led the white man to seek to open 
intercourse and form a connexion with him. ‘The 
motive was indeed unworthy and sordid, but the 
result has been the physical, intellectual and moral 
improvement of the inferior race, and, in some 
respects, of both. ) 

I proceed to show this; for I freely admit that, if 
the connexion between the Caucasian and African 
races has not been attended with moral good, every 
apology that can be offered for it must be rejected. 

On the other hand, it may be fairly contended, 
that, if the temporal results are good, and promise 
well for the future welfare of both parties, then, 
though such results may not justify the means used 
to establish the connexion, yet the connexion itself 
is good and ought not rashly to be sundered. The 
actual working of the great machinery contrived by 
the All-Wise Creator can not be far from right, 
when it tends to the great declared purpose of the 
creftion,—the temporal and eternal happiness of 
his creatures. 

It is a striking fact, that, of all the sons of Adam, 
that particular family to which God chose first to 
commit his oracles, have always proved them- 
selves, God being himself the witness, the most 
stiff-necked, rebellious, intractable and unteachable. 
It is in perfect harmony with this, that the Euro- 
pean nations, to which the Gospel of Love, and 
Peace and Humility, was first communicated have 
been distinguished in all ages by systematic, far- 
seeing, concentred Selfishness, by a Taste for War, 
by restless Ambition and indomitable Pride. IS 
there no reason for this: would the Jews, who 
hardly believed when God spoke to them in thunder 
from Sinai, have received the testimony of man? 
And is not their stubborn incredulity, at this day, 
the strongest Auman evidence of the truth of the 
Old Testament, which even they believe? Were 
all Jews, would all believe in Jehovah, unless every 
mountain were a Horeb—every stream a Jordan 
witnesses of his miracles? And the Anglo-Saxon 
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race, the great herald of moral and political truath— 
were they to whom they carry their tidings and 
their lessons such as themselves, would they sub- 
mit to be taught, unless their teachers could sus- 
tain their testimony by miracles such as authenti- 
cated that of the Apostles? The stream which is 
to water the land and replenish the ocean must 
flow from the mountains, and the vapors that feed 
them must be raised from the earth by a power 
which is not of the earth, that they may be col- 
lected and precipitated on eminences which must 
otherwise be doomed to eternal drought. To turn 
back the course of the rivers to the mountains 
would be hardly more preposterous than to attempt 
to diffuse truth by sending it from the credulous to 
the sceptical, from the humble to the proud, from 
the timid to the bold, from the stupid to the intel- 
lectual. Hard as it was to make believers of 
Jews and Christians of Europeans, it was with 
them that the task of enlightening and evangeli- 
zing the world had to commence. 

When I thus show, that the precious truths of 
the Gospel have been first imparted to us for the 
benefit of others, to the end that, having freely re- 
ceived, we should freely give, it will be seen that 
I have at least entitled myself to the praise of can- 
dor. I have made a case of solemn and impor- 
tant duty imposed by the blessings we enjoy, and 
prescribed as the very condition of their enjoy- 
ment. How we have performed this duty is a 
question we are bound to answer, and in doing this 
we must not palter with our Maker, or shrink from 
the strict account that the giver of all good de- 
mands. 

lt would be worse than disingenuous, it would be 
false to pretend that the first intercourse between 
the sons of Japhet and Canaan took its rise from 
these considerations. The attempt to trace their 
connexion to such a cause would be absurd and 
impudent. It originated in cupidity ; it was ef- 
fected by violence and outrage ; and charaeterized 
by the most barbarous cruelty. These things I do 
not propose to palliate. I have no wish, and I can 
have no motive todo so. Itis a matter that touches 
us not. ‘The sin is not ours nor that of our fathers. 
But whoever were the perpetrators, candor sug- 
gests a sort of apology, not only for their first 
fault, but for their more recent zeal to redress the 
supposed wrong of their victims. We have but to 
think of the African as he appeared at first to the 
European, hardly bearing the lineaments of hu- 
manity, in intellect scarcely superior to the brutes, 
and mainly distinguishable from them by the 
greater variety of his evil propensities, and by a 
something answering the purposes of speech bet- 
ter—though not much better—than the chattering 
of monkeys. Use has made us familiar with the 
color of the negro, and experience has made us 
acquainted with his heart and mind. Having learn- 


for his supposed wrongs in the breasts of those 
who once may have doubted whether he had a 
soul to be saved, or how his Maker could hold him 
responsible for the faults of a nature at once his 
crime and his punishment. 

But it is not to censure, to palliate, or to justify 
that advert tothis. I speak of it only as a fact; 
as the starting point from whencé we are to trace 
the moral influence of the actually subsisting rela- 
tion between the two races. 

That, since that relation was first established, 
there is a great moral improvement in both will 
not be denied. The remarkable fact is that this 
is greatest in those particulars which most influ- 
ence, and are most influenced by that relation. So 
far as hatred has given place to love, dishonesty 
to fidelity, licentiousness to modesty, so far the 
change must meet the approbation of him, who, 
regarding the heart as the seat of crime, condemns 
every one who, even in thought, commits murder, 
adultery, or theft. I am well aware that this 
change is, in part, attributed, by those who view it 
from a distance, to a sort of moral coercion ex- 
erted by public opinion in this enlightened and 
moral age. It were well if this were so. The 
same opinion might also exert its influence in favor 
of the peasantry of the old continent and the labor- 
ing class in Great Britain. But, strangely enough, 
it has happened that while the white man was learn- 
ing to appreciate the good qualities peculiar to the 
negro, and while the slave was learning to love 
his master, a change of precisely opposite charac- 
ter was going on in Europe. That change has 
deluged her realms with blood and still threatens 
to overthrow all her institutions, political, social 
and moral. One who will acquaint himself with 
the passionate loyalty, on the one hand, and the 
mild paternal authority on the other, of the Irish 
peasant and his landlord a century ago, will find 
something not widely different from the mutual sen- 
timents of the master and slave at thisday. What 
may be seen in Ireland now is surely not much 
better than the slavery of the African ever was in 
its worst form. The bond of sympathy that once 
connected the landed proprietor with all who lived 
upon his land is severed, while a like sympathy 
has been engendered between the white man and 
his negro slave. 

If it be true that “ Love is the fulfilling of the 
whole Law,” then, in a moral and religious point 
of view, the growth of this sentiment between two 
races before divided by the strongest antipathies, 
is an approach toward that blessed condition when 
all the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, and all hearts shall be knit together in love 
for the sake of Him who loves them all. In that 
day, we are told “ that the lion shall eat straw like 
the ox, and the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the sucking child shall play on the hole of the 





ed to love him, let us not marvel to find a sympathy 


asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand in the 
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cockatrice’s den.” How is this to be understood * 
Literally—of the beasts of the fen and forest! By 
no means. The lion must cease to be a lion in 
his physical nature before he can cease to live on 
flesh. May we not rather understand it of the 
lordly white lion of Caucasus, of the patient negro 
ox, of the fiereée red wolf of our Western wilds, of 
the meek Hindoo lamb; of the serpent-like Malay, 
with hig envenomed creece, and the foul Hottentot 
hyena gorging on garbage? All these are to be 
brought to harmonize and live in peace and love. 
The first step has been taken. The amicable union 
of two of these races has been brought about, 
though by means at first promising no such result. 
If these means were to be now used, the end might 
not justify them. It is not for us to do evil that 
good may come, for it may never come, or it might 
be divinely accomplished at no expense of evil. 
But when it is accomplished, shall we reject it? 
When the price has been paid and cannot be re- 
called ; when God has been pleased to overrule the 
evil to his own good purposes, shall we cast away 
the benefit? Above all, shall we make it a brand 
of discord between brethren of the same race, to 
consume, like withes of straw, the ties of a com- 
mon origin, religion and language ! I beseech you, 
Gentlemen, let not this be so; and I pray you to 
hear me candidly, while I endeavor to show that 
the”amelioration of the condition and character of 
e Af slave in the United States, and the 
virties which have taken place of savage 
aelty in the breast of his master, are not the 
result of extrinsic causes, but the proper and natu- 
ral fruit of their mutual relation; acting on the 
radical diversities between the Caucasian and the 
African races. 

The only sound morality is the morality of the 
Gospel. Its sanction is faith—faith by which the 
heart is made better;—by which the will and af- 
fections are subdued to spontaneous obedience, 
through love to the author and founder of that 
faith. Its corner-stone is humility—its essential 
characteristic is subordination of the heart. What- 
ever habituates the mind of man to this, prepares 
him to receive God’s truth in the love of it. 

Such, I maintain, is the natural and proper effect 
of slavery on an inferior race placed in direct sub- 
jection and immediate communication with a mas- 
ter race of unquestionable superiority,—a superi- 
ority clearly admitted and manifested in all the 
affairs of life. So circumstanced, the love of the 
slave for his master is developed by a sort of wis 
midi catrix Nature. They who vindicate slavery 
as a prolonged war, offer but a lame defence ; for 
war itself—what is it but violence and wrong? And 
what must be the condition of both parties living 
together in a state of rankling hostility 1 Must not 
both be eager to escape from a condition so wretch- 
ed by cultivating in both a more kindly sentiment ? 
The slave particularly, who sees no escape from 



















his thraldom, and whose master is ever present to 
him in person, or by a power which is felt continu- 
ally, feels the necessity of engendering in his own 
breast a sentiment, by virtue of which his fate, 
otherwise intolerable, may be made happy. He 
must learn to love his master or be miserable. On 
the least encouragement his affections gush forth 
like a healing balsam issuing from the wound itself. 
This upward tendency of the slave’s affection for 
his master points directly to the throne of God. 
Let it be extended in the same course, and it ter- 
minates there. It prepares the mind for a faith 
congenial to its temper, and never thrown off. It 
is steadfast and endures to the end. It may not 
always thoroughly sanctify. It may sometimes be 
so mixed with error as to fail to reform him; but 
it is never renounced. ‘The spirit that chafes and 
frets at control, and would not haye had God to 
rule over it has been already subdued to the au- 
thority of a human and harder task-master, and 
the slave finds a sense of enlargement, not re- 
straint, in ‘bowing to the will of Him who is Lord 
of all. 

Many persons believe, (and the thought is so 
beautiful it well deserves to be true,) that the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of some inferior animals 
were given for the edification of man. Qualities 
which make some pernicious to the human race 
become associated in our minds with abhorrence, 
loathing or disgust. Others seem set before us 
as lures to virtue for which we cherish them, 
which we learn to love in them, and to cultivate 
in ourselves. The child is easily turned away 
from vices habitually stigmatized with epithets 
coined from the most hatefulnames in his nursery 
states. A whole volume of reproof is conveyed 
to the infant mind, when he hears of wolfish rapa- 
city, serpent guile or tiger-like ferocity. But ap- 
ply to him the endearing epithets of lamb or dove, 
and his bright smile and laughing eye tell how sen- 
sibly he feels the approbation and love implied in 
such expressions. ‘The moralist has availed him- 
self of this, and the heart and mind receive few 
lessons more touching or more profound than are 
learned from the fables of A’sop and Gay. The 
latter avows that his apologies are written with 
this view. Every man who will analyse his own 
mind must be sensible how much he has learned 
from them, and no father would willingly dispense 
with such efficient helps in the great task of edu- 
cation. 

Of all the creatures by whose mute teachings 
and exhortations the mind is enlightened and the 
heart made better, there is none that inculcates a 
lesson so salutary as that of the humble, faithful, 
affectionate and cheerful African slave to his proud, 
self-seeking, restless, discontented and unthankful 
master. Does he ask, as he sometimes does, why 
he should love God, who requires of him that he 
should eat his bread in the sweat of his face; who 
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punishes all his misdeeds and short-comings; who 
sometimes afflicts him when conscious of no fault ; 
and whose eternal wrath is denounced against 
hardened impenitence? How must he stand rebuked, 
if he lifts his eye to mark the look of affectionate 
solicitude, which, at the moment, is scanning his 
troubled and moody countenance; when he hears 
the kind tone that asks to know his wishes; when 
he sees the ready smile that accompanies the 
prompt obedience; and then reflects that these 
things come from one not Ais creature; whose 
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hearts of both, I fiiight rest this matter hefe. 
Bat this would be an imperfect view of its benefi- 
cial results, ‘Yo say that any thing makes men 
religious is to say that. it makes them better. But 
not only lias slavery proved a nurse to virtue 
through the agency of religion: It comes in aid 
of religion to carry on the work of reformation in 
the heart and life of the slave. 

The improvement in the condition of the negro 
has a direct tendency to counteract some of the 
vices that formerly characterized him, both in his 
native country and in the early years of his sojourn 
among us. The white man found him a naked 
Savage, prone to the unrestrained indulgence of 

appetite. His disregard to cleanliness and 
§ indifference to decorum were not at once re- 
moved, The rudest garment that could shelter 
him from the inclemency of the seasons at first 
satisfied his desires, and* this, on the approach of 
summer, was impatiently thrown off. It is in the 
memory of many persons, that they considered 
clothes*as an inconvenient incumbrance, and that 
they were often almost at the age of puberty, seen 
in a state of perfect nakedness. By degrees a 
sense of shame was awakened. A taste in dress 
has been encouraged by the better clothing provided, 
as the feelings of the master. became more kind 
and sympathizing. A feeling of self-respect has 
been inspired, and this has brought with it pride of 
char: eter, modesty, chastity, and, not unfrequently, 
efinec dalicacy of sentiment. The proportion of 
emales of irreproachable virtue is perhaps not 
greater in the lowest class in any form of society ; 
while those who put away shame and give them- 
selves up to licentions practices are as effectually 
put out of better society among them as among 
us. Many are Still betrayed into youthful indiscre- 
tion, but the connubial tie is now commonly held 
sacred. There is an increasing disposition to con- 
secrate it by the solemnities, and to strengthen it 
by the obligations of religion. The Episcopal minis- 
ter of the village in which I live, celebrates the 
rites of matrimony between as many blacks as 
whites; the white members of the family, with 
their most intimate friends, sometimes witness the 
ceremony, and the parties, with their numerous 
guests, close an evening of festive hilarity with an 
entertainment of which the most fastidious epicure 
might be glad to partake. 

Can the moral effect of these things he question- 
able? Even admitting, that, in the essential quality 
of female purity, the slave may come short of the 
class whiigh: fills the same place in society where 
slavery is not knowns yet it is not with that class, 
but with the negro, in his primitive state of wild 
freedom, that the comparison is to be made. The 
improvement in this respect is moreover progres- 
sive. , Atintervals of ten or a dozen years a change 
may be distinctly seen to haVe taken place, and 
but little farther progress is wanting to place this 














once degraded and brutish race on a level in this 
respect with the lower classes of society in the 
most moral country under the sun. 

In another particular a change of equal impor- 
tance is taking place. Affection, on the one hand, 
disposes to confidence and on the other invites it, 
and confidence provokes to honesty. The savage 
is universally regardless of the rights of meum 
and tuum. The slave was, at first, universally a 
thief. At this day there abound among them ex- 
amples of integrity absolutely ‘ineorruptible. A 
slave notoriously dishonest is held by them in ab- 
horrence and contempt. The little liberties which 
children will take, under the strong temptation to 
indulge their appetites with delicagies, are severely 
punished by their own parents. Wea; is per- 
severingly rebuked and chastised by them, and, in 
almost every family, there are servants who are 
unhesitatingly trusted with every thing the house 
contains. Nor is this confidence confined to the 
master. A verbal message, sent by a trusty slave, 
is all sufficient to obtain goods, or even money, 
from those with whom the master deals. This 
seemingly dangerous confidence is never abused. 
In their own transactions, too, a character for integ- 
rity is established, which ensures, in all their little 
dealings, a perfect reliance on their word. In the 
village in which I reside there may be 1,500 inhabi- 
tants. Of this number perhaps one third are slaves. 
Of these I am assured, by a retailer of proverbial 
caution, that not less than fifty (equal to half the 
whole number of adult males) can command any 
credit with him, which their own prudence will 
permit them to ask. Yet for such debts he has no 
security, no remedy. They.are beyond the reach 
of*law, and an appeal to the master might involve 
him in the penalties denounced by.some arifiquated 
statutes against such as deal with slaves. 

These statutes and others of a congenial cha- 
racter afford a strong proof of the moral improve- 
ment of the slave population. They were, doubt- 
less, called for by the state of things existing at 
the time of their enactment. . At this day they 
are so utterly superfluous that no «man is so strict 
as to enforee them, and no ne"80 strupulous as to 
govern himself by theme. orm. collectively 
a code of extreme rigoT, mi ar to, justify the 


abhorrence, so offen"expressed by good men, of an 
institution producing a St >of things fa. can 
»« But.he evil has 


render such severity D 
cured itself. “Thus it isthat the wise use of the 
rod of parental diseipline’establishes the most affec- 
tionate confidence between the prudent father-and 
the son that once trembled at his presence... Thus 
it is that military discipline, once having made,obe- 
dience sure, makes indulgence Safe. In almost 
every case where we see men living in relations 
best for the happiness of all, where power is gentle 
and obedience liberal, where passion rests under 
due subo.dination to reason, where the wisduin of 
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the enlightened, and the virtue of the good, and 
the prudence of the sagacious are wisdom and vir- 
tue and prudence for those who, in themselves, pos- 
sess none of these qualities, and the blind walk 
safely and confidently by the guidance of those 
who can see, the heart may shudder, if, turning 
away from the contemplation of these desirable 
results we look too closely to the means by which 
they were brought about. The laws 1 speak of are 
but memorials of what has been; like the trial by 
battle in the English law, long retaining its place 
in the same code that denounced the duellist as a 
murderer. ‘They are but the scars of stripes for- 
merly inflicted. They forbid the slave to be taught 
to read. Yet all whose minds thirst after know- 
ledge (and if there be danger, these are the dan- 
gerous) have abundant opportunity. The child is 
encouraged to impart the first rudiments to his 
nurse, and her access to books and newspapers is 
unrestrained. She has all the stimulus to the cul- 
tivation of her mind, and all the aid that intelligent 
conversation supplies ; and nothing more strikingly 
shows the unintellectual character of the race, than 
the general indifference to these advantages. Each 
one who makes use of them may instruct the rest, 
and the leisure of all is much more than the labor- 
ing class enjoys in other parts of the world. 

The penal code abounds too with laws denouncing 
capital punishment against slaves; and the trial by 
jury is denied them. The effect of these things 
was probably as harsh, at one time, as the laws 
themselves now seem. In Virginia the slave is 
not committed to a jury sworn to try whether he 
be guilty or no, but to a sort of discretionary power 
exercised by a bench of justices bound by no spe- 
cific oath. The question with them often seems to 
be whether he shall be punished or no. This is 
appalling. But let humanity take heart. At this 
day this discretion is exercised altogether in favor 
of the slave. For offences not affecting life or 
limb he is commonly left to the jurisdiction of his 
master, whose punishments, falling far short of 
those denounced by law, fully satisfy the public. 
The idea of trying a slave for larceny, after he has 
been flogged by his master, is as abhorrent to our 
notions as the putting a free man twice in jeopardy 
for the same offence. Moreover the dissent of one 
of five justices is enough to acquit. To secure the 
unanimity necessary to conviction, in a capital case, 
the guilt of the accused must not only be proved 
incontestibly, but there must be nothing to justify, 
nothing to excuse, nothing to extenuate, nothing 
even to awaken compassion. The court screens 
the accused alike from the caprice of juries, and the 
severity of the law. The importance of this pro- 
tection can only be appreciated by those who are 
aware of the total want of sympathy between the 


negro and the white man who owns no slave. He 
is glad to escape from a jury composed of such to 
those whose daily intercourse with their own slaves 
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has taught them to know and love the peculiar 
virtues of the African. Nor has interest any thing 
to do in this matter. The owner of a slave who 
is executed receives his price from the treasury. 
But such demands on it are almost unknown, for 
punishment is hardly ever inflicted or deserved. 

The regulations I speak of are peculiar to Vir- 
ginia. But the manner of their administration 
there is given in proof of the change wrought by 
time in the relation between master and slave. 
This change is progressive, and an accurate ob- 
server may see that, from time to time, the great 
body of slaves have become more attached, more 
content with their condition, less licentious and 
more honest; and that, meanwhile, their comforts 
have been increased, and that the master has be- 
come more kind, more indulgent, milder in his 
methods of government and more confiding. The 
voice of command is giving place to that of cour- 
teous request ; the language of objurgation is ex- 
changed for that of grave reproof, and it becomes 
daily more manifest, that, whatever griefs may fall 
to the lot of either party, both are happy in each 
other, and happy in a relation, with the duties of 
which use has made both familiar. 

In much that I have said here, 1 am aware that 
I have spoken as a witness. In that character I 
speak reluctantly. But I am emboldened to do so 
by the assurance that the candid will be ready to 
believe my testimony because of its conformity 
with reasoning founded on the nature of things. I 
am supported also by the conviction that the know- 
ledge and feeling of the truth of what I have said 
are in the hearts and minds of many in this pre- 
sence. But were there none such here, who could 
believe me so absurdly rash as to venture on state- 
ments, which, if false, are known to be false by all 
those whose good opinion is the only fame I can 
hope for. 

I feel assured moreover that thousands will adopt 
and own a sentiment, which, I doubt not, many pre- 
sent may hear with surprise. Iam aware that the 
interest of the Southern master in his slave is com- 
monly considered as a thing to be estimated in 
It seems to be a prevailing 
belief, that we would be glad to give up our slaves 
if we could receive something in exchange not very 
far short of their value as commonly estimated. 
This may be true of many. Some may be satis- 
fied, by calculations easily made, that they might 
turn the price to better account, by giving it in wages 
to hirelings. I have little doubt that this is true, 
and yet I am sure that multitudes, even of those 
most fully convinced by such reasonings, would 
make the exchange with great reluctance. I speak 
but for a smaller number, but there are certainly 
some for whom I may speak, when I say that they 
would not willingly make it on any terms what- 
ever. With such it is an affair of the heart. It 
presents not a question of profit and loss, but of the 
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sundering of a tie in which the best and purest 
affections are deeply implicated. It imports the 
surrender of friendships the most devoted, the most 
enduring, the most valuable. I have spoken of 
this already, but I must be pardoned for alluding to 
it again. I must be allowed to offer a word on be- 
half of the mother around whose bed there clusters 
a crowd of little ones from whom death is about to 
tear her. Who, when she is gone, will be a 
mother to the prattling urchin, unconscious of the 
loss he is about to sustain, and whose childish 
sports are even now as full of glee as if death 
were not in the world? Who but she, who already 
shares with her the natural appellation, and per- 
forms, with a loving heart, more than half the 
‘duties of a mother? She has daughters growing 
up. A roof may be found to shelter them; one 
whom the world calls a friend may usher them into 
society ; instruction may be purchased for them, 
and the soundest maxims of morals, religion and 
decorum may be inculeated. But who is to be 
with them when they lie down, and when they rise 
up? Who is to watch and accompany their out- 
goiugs and their incomingst Who is to be with 
them in the dangerous hours of privacy, restrain- 
ing, regulating, purifying their conversation and 
their thoughts? These are the proper duties of a 
mother, the importance of which renders her loss 
so fatal. Who is to perform them? There she 
Stands. It is the same that supports the languid 
héad of the dying mother, and holds the cup to her 
parched lips. The same, whose untiring vigilance, 
day after day and night after night, has watched 
by that bed of death, with a fidelity to which friend- 
. ship between equals affords no parallel, and which 
the wealth of the Indies could not purchase. 

But, if the devotion of the slave is so absolute, 
it may be asked where can be the harm of sever- 
ing the superfluous bond which deprives his services 
of the praise due to them, by giving a semblance 
of compulsion to what is voluntary. The ques- 
tion is specious enough; but the answer is partly 
found in what I have already said. ‘To answer it 
more fully, it is necessary to advert to a gross and 
fatal error in morals and politics, which has indeed 
but few advocates, but which, to a certain extent, 
influences the sentiments and conduct of many 
whose reason distinctly rejects it. 

It is an error that took its rise in the alliance 
between genius and licentiousness, formed in the 
cloisters of the monastery a few centuries ago. In 
that dark time, when learning and power were 
monupolized by the priesthood, ambition lured men 
into the church, and the church condemned them 

to celibacy. But love is of all ages and conditions 
of society, and none more keenly feels its power 
than the sensitive child of genius. Restrained by 
the laws of his order yet more than by the laws of 
God, he could only evade the former by openly 
defying the latter. The plausible sophisms by 








which he sought to cheat the object of his licen- 
tious passion into preference of the joys of lawless 
love to that sacred union which upholds the order 
of society, and which God has declared to be 
honorable in his sight, were drawn from the idea 
that love must perish as soon as the restraints of 
law are applied to it, ‘The echo of these senti- 
ments has not yet died away. They are embodied 
in Pope’s mellifiuous lines. 


** Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 
Should at my feet the world’s great master fall, 
Himself, his throne, his world, I’d scorn them all. 
Not Cesar’s empress would | deign to prove : 

No! make me mistress to the man l love! 

If there be yet another name more free 

More fond than mistress, make me that to thee! 

Oh, happy state! when souls each other draw, 
When love is liberty, and nature law ; 

All then is full, possessing and possessed, 

No craving void left aching in the breast; 

Ev'n thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part, 
And each warm wish springs mutual from the heart.” 


Now this is very harmonious and very eloquent. 
But is it true? It may be so, if that we dignify 
with the name of love is nothing but a purely self- 
ish preference of one person over another. The 
proverbial charm of variety will certainly have its 
effect here, and if it is this sensual appetite or 
dreamy phantasy that is to be cultivated and indul- 
ged, then is there good reason in these ideas. But 
God has made the well being of society depend on 
a union that forbids the indulgence of this vagrant 
taste, and checks the caprices of fancy. How 
have men been brought to submit universally to 
such restraints? Is it not that the wise Creator 
has implanted in the heart a counterpollent princi- 
ple? Is it not that the very restraint of which we 
are at first impatient, engenders, in every well con- 
stituted mind, a correction of the evil? The most 
profound thinkers have long since decided, that the 
indissoluble nature of the connubial tie teaches the 
parties to put a curb on the heart and imagination 
which restrains their wanderings; and men and 
women are found to pass long lives in harmony and 
mutual love, who, in the earlier stages of their 
connexion, might have parted forever, if separa- 
tion had been possible. ‘To render this union thus 
efficacious, it is wisely accompanied with such a 
community of interests, that neither party can en- 
gage in the separate and selfish pursuit of any per- 
manent good. It is sometimes seen not fully to 
produce the desired result, when parties come to- 
gether, each bringing children of a former marriage. 
These are the objects of peculiar affections and 
distinct interests, which often interrupt harmony, 
and prevent that perfect amalgamation, which the 
law contemplates and desires to effect. What 
would be the consequence, if, beside this cause of 
dissension, the husband and wife should have no 
children common to both, and each had a separate 
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and independent faculty of acquiring property for 
their respective offspring, cannot easily be estima- 
ted. That the affection of the parties would be 
exposed to the rudest trials is quite certain. It 
would probably soon terminate in open rupture, not 
from a preference on the part of either for some 
new face, but from absolute disgust and well de- 
served hatred. 

Now something like this would attend the eman- 
cipation of that female slave. She is sure of those 
necessaries and comfurts with which education and 
use have made her content, she has no faculty of 
acquiring property, she has no means of providing 
for her children, but she knows that they are well 
provided for already. She is thas in condition to 
give herself up to the duties of her station anda 
care of the children that have hung at her breast 
with her own, and on whose welfare she feels that 
that of herself and her offspring depends. Eman- 
cipate her ; emancipate them: strip them of the 
protecting disabilities with which the law surrounds 
them, and she wil] see at once the necessity and 
the duty of living for them alone. She must do 
so, for the mistaken philanthropy which has turned 
her and her offspring naked and defenceless on the 
cold charities of the world at large, demands that 
every effort, every care, every thought be devoted 
to the almest hopeless task of saving them from 
want. In rare instances, uncommon qualities and 
exemplary virtue on both sides, might preserve 
friendship between her and her master’s family. 
But a conflict of interests would have taken the 
place of a community of interests ; and friendship, 
under such circumstances, would no Jonger result 
naturally from the relation between the parties. It 
would be a forced state of feeling, and would be 
liable to perish in a moment on the failure of any 
one of the innumerable conditions essential to its 
existence. 

It may be added, that, if the value of slaves of 
this class is to be computed by estimating only 
such services as money can buy, these services are 
purchased at too high a rate. They may be pur- 
chased from hirelings for much less than is freely 
given to favorite slaves, by way of indulgence and 
gratuity. But the possession of such a slave, who 
is not only the servant, but the friend of his mas- 
ter, the vigilant guardian of his interests, and, in 
some things, a sagacious and faithful adviser, is a 
luzury of the heart, which they, who can afford it, 
would not part with at any price. 

It is for no sordid interest then that I should 
plead, when, if addressing one having power to 
abolish this relation, I should implore his forbear- 
ance. Speaking on behalf, not only of myself, but 
of the slave, by whom I know I should not be dis- 
avowed, I would entreat him to pause and reflect, 
before sundering a tie which can never be reunited, 


jure him, by the very considerations so often invo- 
ked against us, not to break up that beautiful sys- 
tem of domcstic harmony, which, more than any 
thing else, foreshadows the blissful state in which 
love is to be the only law, and Jove the only sanc- 
tion and love the supreme bliss of all. 

They to whom these ideas are new may think 
they savor of paradox and extravagance. I am 
not aware that they have ever been publicly pro- 
claimed by any one. But I beg you to believe that 
I would not venture to utter them here, did I not 
know that they float more or less distinctly in the 
minds of all who can be supposed capable of ap- 
preciating and comprehending them. They may 
not be expressed in words, but they find a mute 
language in the cheerful humility, the liberal obe- 
dience, the devoted loyalty of the slave, and in the 
gentleness, the kindness, the courtesy of the mas- 
ter. ‘These are the appropriate manifestations of 
those affections which it is the office of religion to 
cultivate in man, and I appeal to them as eviden- 
ces of the ameliorating influence of this mach mis- 
understood relation on the hearts and minds of both 
parties. ‘That such results are universal, I will 
not pretend to say; but that the cause which has 
produced them will go on to produce them more 
extensively, I conscientiously believe. “If the 
thing be not of God, it will surely come to nought ;” 
but so fully am I convinced that it has his sanction 
and approbation, that I expect it to cease only 
when, along with other influences divinely directed, 
it shall have accomplished its part of the great 
work of enlightening, evangelizing and regenera- 
ting the human race. 





THE POET’S GRAVE. 


O when the Poet comes to die, 
When Death has twined his funeral crown 
And shrouded up his glorious eye, 
Where will ye lay him down? 
The silver cord is snapp’d in twain— 
The golden bow] is broke again ; 
Shall dust return to dust in vain— 
“*Unknell’d, unknown,” 
With scarce a stone, 
To tell the careless passer-by 
That here, in fitting spot, the sons of Genius lie’ 


Ah! no; such cold neglect forbear ; 
Turn not away with heedless tread ; 
The Muses meet in silence there, 
And weep the lonely dead. 
O choose for them the loveliest spot, 
Where blooms the bright forget-me-not, 
And singing birds full oft 1 wot, 
In choral swell, 
The virtues tell, 





a cord spun from the best and purest and most 
disinterested affections of the heart. I would con- 


Of hitn who yielded up his trust, 
Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust. 
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Where the violet stands beside the rose, 

And the tall green grass in beauty grows, 

And the whispering winds in sadness sigh, 
There, \et him lie. 


Where the flowrets smile in clustering love, 

And the beautiful bowers hang thick above, 

And the streams go winding sweetly by, 
There, let him lie. 


Where the wild bird builds its feathery nest, 

And plumes the down of its gentle breast, 

And waiteth and watcheth and lingereth nigh, 
There, lethimlie. 


And if some lake, as Leman, lave 

The minstrel’s tomb—the poet’s grave, 

Whose tones like mournful music die, 
There, let him lie. 


Or if perchance in greenwood shade, 

That fairy-spot, his dust be laid; 

*Tis well: no need of tear, or sigh, 
There, let him lie. 


But oh! if in the stranger’s land 

He chance to fade—no gentle hand 

Upon his brow—where Luna’s eye 

Beholds his lonely grave, there let the Poet lie. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


LETTER III. 


Views in regard to an extension of the privileges of Copy- 
right in the United States, to the citizens of other coun- 
tries, in a Letter to the Hon. Isaac E. Holmes, of South 
Carolina, member of Congress. By the author of “ The 
Yemassee,” “‘ The Kinsmen,” “ Richard Hurdis,” “Dam- 
sel of Darien,” &c. 


Hon. I. E. Hotes: 
House of Representatives, Washington. 


Dear Sir: In employing the phrase, “ Interna- 
tional Copyright,” by which to distinguish the sort 
of remedy which the American author craves, for 
his security, at the hands of the American Con- 
gress, you are not to suppose that I am at all soli- 
citous of any treaty-arrangement, between ours 
and any foreign power, in relation to this interest. 
I use the words, not because I approve of the par- 
ticular measure which they imply, but because, 
from familiar and frequent use, they enter readily 
into the general sense of our people, and, thus far, 
form a very good caption to a series of papers, 
which have for their object a general survey of 
the condition of our Literature, and an inquiry into 
the proper modes of improving and elevating it. If 
we can obtain a proper adjustment of our claims 
at home, the American author will give himself 
very little concern as to the new rights which he 
may acquire in the British publishing market. His 
object is rather to obtain a proper footing in our 
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own, than to extend his claims on any other. Let 
not this suggestion be answered with a sneer. I 
have shown already how numerously the works of 
Americans are republished in England. I have 
before me several of my own writings, in English 
type,—some of which have reached the second 
edition in London,—and this, without my taking a 
single step towards it, or seeking, or receiving a 
single shilling of British money by way of com- 
pensation. Could we be secure of the home mar- 
ket, on equal terms with the foreign author, we 
should not care a copper for the European. ‘The 
United States, collectively, from Maine to Texas, 
would afford an ample field to the genius of our 
writers, whether their aims be ambition or avarice. 
Those persons, who, in opposing the friends of an 
extended Copyright, have dwelt with so much 
stress upon the cupidity of authorship as the source 
of the present application,—who have insisted 
upon their ravenous appetite for tribute from all 
the world,—have spoken not only foolishly, but 
knavishly. They knew better. Mankind knows 
better. The history of Literature is one which 
shows the author to be commonly indifferent to 
money—heedless equally of the present and the 
future. It is in becoming more prudent, more me- 
thodical, more careful of the results of their la- 
bors,—more solicitous of the welfare of their fami- 
lies,—and so, more moral and more deserving of 
social approbation,—that the authors of modern 
times have offended against those classes which 
have fed and fattened for centuries upon their 
brains, as the maggot is said to do upon those of 
the elk. For my own poor part, speaking simply 
for myself—though I believe I speak also the sen- 
timents of all of the profession, I neither care 
for the British market, nor ask that our govern- 
ment shall trouble itself for a single instant to in- 
quire what may be the laws of Copyright in that 
country. I prefer that ours should act indepen- 
dently in this matter, from her own head, and with 
as little reference as possible to the doings of any 
other nation. Let England do as she pleases. 
Let us doright. The question, like all others 
which relate to the rights of man, his sense of 
justice, or his interests, is determinable by intrinsic 
standards. It asks no argument drawn from fo- 
reign example. It needs no dicta whether of states- 
men or schoolmen. Ancient men can tell us no 
more in regard to it than we can learn, at any mo- 
ment, by a simple reference to the governing prin- 
ciples already in our hands ; and I am free to con- 
fess I sicken at the humiliating deference which 
our writers and public men so constantly show to 
British authority,—as if Britain were not only al- 
ways infallible, but always just. It is high time 
that we should relieve ourselves from this sort of 
slavishness—high time we should learn that, as a 
people, we have in our own possession all the 
means and material for forming, on almost every 
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subject, a separate and independent judgment. The 

laws and books—-the past wisdom and example— 

the trials and experiences,—the arts and the sci- 

ences—not of Great Britain only, but of the whole 

world,—are at our disposal,—in forms, more eligible 

and compact, more easy of use, and more accessi- 

ble, than they are ordinarily to be found in Europe. 

In our hands they are remote from the bias of their 
origin—unfettered by the habits or the institutions 
in which they had their rise ; and totally unimpaired 
and unqualified by the superstitions and the preju- 
dices of their growing ages. ‘They come to us in 
their matured and perfect condition. As a people, 
we start from a point which seems particularly to 
indicate a necessity for thinking out our own pro- 
blems, and the constant and habitual exercise of 
this noble privilege, while it is the highest proof of 
our freedom, is the first great source of its preser- 
vation. It has been arged, as our reproach, that, 
as a people, we take nothing for granted. Per- 
haps this is our best security. Such a habit may 
make our legislation tedious, but it is apt finally to 
leave it true. I see no reason to rest upon, even 
if we refer to, the ipse dizit of other nations. Yet 
here, unhappily, is our usual pausing place. Thus 
far do we go—no farther. It is sufficient to be 
told, such is the usage of this or that ancient em- 
pire—whether barbarous or not, it does not matter— 
and the question is immediately shut; there we 
hang or hover, incapable of the effort to ascend 
and pass over the (most commonly) merely brutal 
obstruction. So far from our taking nothing for 
granted, it seems to me we take every thing for 
granted which the stranger tells us; even though 
it makes us angry. Why should this be so? It 
needs but a manly confidence in ourselves, and the 
exercise of those patient and pressing virtues which 
have placed our merely political securities where 
they are, to render those of our moral and social 
world precisely what they should be. Certainly, 
as relates to the present interest, 1 see not why 
we should refer to what is doing or to be done in 
England. Her principles, on the subject of Lite- 
rary Property, are still singularly unsettled. Her 
legislation, in regard to it, down to a very recent 
period, has been scarcely superior to our own. It 
has always been contracted by the narrow question 
of expediency—always, more or less impaired in 
the results, by a reference to the warring claims 
of subordinate artists, printers, and publishers and 
paper-makers, in whose struggles of selfishness the 
‘author is commonly sacrificed. What England 
has yielded to her literary men has been grudgingly 
bestowed by the legislator, quite as much through 
a sense of shame, or of the merest policy, as 
through justice. The miserable dole, under the 
name of privilege, reluctantly given at the instance 
of some of her greatest intellects, is very far, even 
yet, from having reached that degree of concession 
which her best law-givers, her Mansfields and her 


Blackstones—not to speak of many others—minds 
capable of rising from the shallow technicalities of 
practice, to the fixed governing principles and rea- 
sons by which the mere rules of law are adjusted 
and determined—have long since insisted upon as 
the simplest measure of justice. Until she shall 
have recognized in the genius of her country a 
perfect right in its own creations—a right to use, 
to sell or to retain—so long as the commodity shall 
possess a value—she can urge no claim to be re- 
garded as a model, in this respect, to other nations. 
Some of these, Germany for example, where Co- 
pyright is perpetual, have gone infinitely beyond 
her. Let us, therefore, not trouble ourselves about 
England. Let her frame her laws to suit her own 
purposes. The basis for ours should not be her 
suggestions, but our convictions—not her example, 
but our sense of right. Iam the more earnest in 
insisting upon this point, as I feel that we have al- 
ready too many treaty entanglements with a nation, 
which common interest must always keep a rival, 
and which circumstances have long since made an 
enemy. 

The previous letters which I have written on this 
subject will show, if studied, sufficient reasons 
why a Law of Copyright should not only be inde- 
pendent of that of Great Britain, but why it should 
be thrown open equally to the whole world. It has 
been shown that because of the natural connection 
between the two nations, in consequence of their 
common origin and language, that the elder pos- 
sesses an influence over the younger, which is in- 
consistent with our moral and intellectual indepen- 
dence. This is a sufficient reason why we should 
encourage, as much as possible, among us the 
circulation of foreign letters and languages, par- 
ticularly the German; which, in the absence of a 
native literature, may neutralize, in some degree, 
the authority of that by which we are emasculated 
and enslaved. There are other reasons for desi- 
ring a general diffusion of the German literature 
and language among us, which, however, would 
only divert us now from the proper discussion. 
As the case stands at present, and as, | trust, I 
have sufficiently shown in preceding pages, the 
only hope of American authorship is—without fall- 
ing into too bad an Hibernicism—in its ceasing to 
be Americah. The American author must expa- 
triate himself. The American market, which af- 
fords him a Copyright, denies him a publisher. 
Such is the working of the laws. His remedy is 
to become a British citizen,—to yield his Ameri- 
can Copyright entirely, and content himself with 
that of Great Britain, in lieu of his country. There, 
so far as he is effected by the laws, he enters the 
field on equal terms with the British author. There, 
his solicitude must be to conciliate the British 
reader. He does this by forbearing American 





topics,—by foregoing the American name. He 
must be particularly careful to suppress his iden- 
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tity with his birth-place. He must address him- 
self to British prejudices,—he must be silent when 
the country of his birth and love is derided and 
denounced. ‘This must he do in return for that 
patronage in search of which he abandoned his 
place of birth. That this must be the consequence 
of the present condition of things, may be inferred 
from our past experience. Long before the evil 
of which we complain had reached its present enor- 
mous magnitude, and while the American author 
could still procure the means of subsistence from 
his labors at home, we find certain of our writers’ 
addressing themselves so exclusively to the British 
reader, as, in that country, to have forfeited all 
connection or claim to their own. Some of them 
have dwelt abroad during the best portion of their 
literary lives; and their writings betray sufficient 
proof of the foreign influences by which they were 
fostered. They not only forbear to dilate in the vin- 
dication of their own land, but they are at some 
pains to obliterate her achievements. They say 
nothing of her claims: they do not yield them- 
selves to the illustration of her history; and if 
they entertain any solicitude about her at all, it is 
that they shall not, by any imprudence of their 
own, be made to share in the odium. of her name. 
Their works are devoted to rose-colored delinea- 
tions of a foreign aristocracy, of their artificial and 
immoral modes of life ; the luxuries of their retreats; 
the snug crannies where they rejoice,—in their cold- 
blooded exclusiveness,—while naked poverty grins 
and groans around them. Nothing, of the sunny 
side of this picture of human life, is too small; 
nothing too unimportant in connection with those 
whom they seek to conciliate, for the admiration 
and eulogy of these emigrant Americans. I could 
say more on this head—miglht show the slavish 
details which justify what has been said already,— 
but the subject is an ungracious one; and the re- 
proach which is due to such writers must be shared 
by the country, whose ill-advised selfishness, or in- 
difference, has subjected them to such humiliating 
necessities. The question is—shall this be the 
necessity—must this be the fate of American au- 
thorship generally. Must they, whatever their 
claims, however rich their endowments, or pure 
their patriotism ,—unhonored and undesired at home, 
seek the more favoring countenance of strangers; 
and, in pandering to their ambition and their tastes, 
forget the country of their birth, and those institu- 
tions which, however much they might love, they 
are not permitted to maintain ? 

These are the dangers which threaten—nay, 
which are already beginning to be felt in their con- 
sequences. ‘They may all easily be avoided. Our 
previous narrative has shown the mode. J have 
endeavored to make it appear that a privilege of 
Copyright extended in the United States to au- 
thors of whatever nation, will not only not injure 
the native author, but will not enhance the price 








of their writings to the public. Something more 
may be added to these suggestions, passingly, in the 
farther views which I have topresent. It remains 
to show that an author has a perfect right in the 
productions of his own mind,—that he loses none 
of this right when, for the amusement or instrac- 
tion of mankind, he circulates his productions 
through the press ; that this right. being as perfect 
as any other, merits equally, with all others, the 
adequate protection of the laws; that this right 
being in the individual man and not in the nation, 
he should not be deprived of it on the pretence that 
he is a foreigner. These propositions will develop 
others, of not less consequence, as | proceed; 
their formal enumeration is.unnecessary here. In 
their discussion | shall not scruple to avail myself 
of all the lights and learning which my reading has 
vouchsafed me, and which may seem important to 
a proper comprehension of the subject ; and this, 
without deeming it necessary to make, as I advance, 
a special recognition of each authority. I am not 
aware that I shall owe much to my predecessors. 
They have expended more subtlety upon it than 
wisdom. They have shown themselves ingenious, 
rather than profound; and have repeated each 
other with that most marvellous facility, which is 
always to be expected in cases of novel sugges- 
tions, and where the standards of analysis have to 
be looked after in remote comparisons. I have 
now before me Burrow’s Report of the Question 
Concerning Literary Property, determined by the 
Court of Kings Bench in 1769, in the cause be- 
tween Miller and Taylor, with the separate opin- 
ions of the four judges;—the decision in the 
(Scottish) Court ot Session in the cause of Hinton 
against Donaldson and Wood ;—an argument in 
defence of Literary Property, by Francis Har- 
grave ;—and the cause as determined on appeal to 
the House of Lords, of Alexander and John Don- 
aldson, appellants, and a cloud of publishers, res- 
pondents. 1 am also in possession of numerous 
modern essays on the same subject, the arguments 
and iljustrations of which, pro and con, seem drawn 
almost entirely from these sources. The first of 
these publications, the cause between Miller and 
Taylor, is undoubtedly the most valuable. It com- 
prises very nearly all the arguments, on both sides, 
which are subsequently repeated in the several 
cases following. Three of the judges were in 
favor of the plaintiff,—but one, Mr. Justice Yates, 
dissenting. The opinion of the Court, which was 
delivered by Lord Mansfield, grasped the subject’ 
in a manly and comprehensive style, laid bare 
some of its most striking features, and conducted 
irresistibly to the conclusion which his lordship 
made his own. By this opinion it was decided 
that an author had a right at Common Law to his 
writings, after publication, which the statute did 
not impair or take away. The same question was 
afterwards made, on appeal, before the House of 
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Lords, and this decision was reversed by a vote 
of eight toseven. In the cause before the Scot- 
tish Court of Session, the decision was adverse to 
the pursuer, (an English bookseller against Seotch 
appropriators,) on the ground that the Common 
Law of Scotland afforded him no remedy. The 
argument of Mr. Hargrave, though sufficiently 
elaborate, does not suggest any views of the ques- 
tion which may not be found, quite as strikingly 
presented, in the comprehensive analysis of Mr. 
Justice Willes znd Lord Mansfield. The strongest 
argument against the Copyright claim is undoubt- 
edly that of Mr. Justice Yates. To these I may 
chiefly confine myself. In all of the reasonings of 
those who have handled this subject, their great 
fault seems to me to be a reluctance to making the 
inquiry On original grounds and by a reference to 
its intrinsic standards. It is the error of the mere 
lawyer that he narrows his survey too commonly 
to a search after analogies. It is at best a bastard 
kind of criticism which depends for its: judgment 
upon apt or seeming comparisons ; and, where the 
question for adjudication is one equally nice and 
new, such a mode of analysis, (if it may deserve 
that title,) is particularly to be distrusted. The 
subject immediately under consideration is one that 
baffles analogy. It is one, the true points of which 
are very apt to elude the narrow vision ; and when 
we find the controversialist descending to arbitrary 
definitions of property, framed at a time when half 
the present subjects of social enjoyment were totally 
unrecognized as such, we see at once that nothing 
isto be made of him. When Mr. Justice Yates de- 
clares that ‘nothing can be an object of property 
which has not a corporeal substance,” we reply, the 
very antiquity of this maxim is an argument against 
it. Itisa relic of the savage condition. What 
has it to do, as an authority, with a.case like the 
present, where we show a right, associated with a 
value, and explain in what manner that right may 
be rendered valid and beyond dispute. The exis- 
tence of a right and a value in himself establishes 
the claim of the citizen to protection of the object 
in question, and no arbitrary dictum of past periods 
should prevail against the principle. If Mr. Yates 
had regarded the reason of the maxim more close- 
ly, and its mere dictum less, he might have argued 
more honorably and justly. Why was a corpo- 
real substance thought necessary to a property? 
Simply for its identification. Where the writings 
of an author are susceptible of proof, the old axiom 
of the law is defeated in its mere letter, while its 
substantive spirit is maintained. Another brief 
example of Mr. Yates’ reasoning may be shown, 
here, in order to exhibit the sort of mental obli- 
quity with which the subject seems to have been 
approached. While arguing against the Common 
Law right of the author to his writings, he insists 
that the popular recognition of it could not be im- 
memorial, because the art of printing was not known 








in the kingdom until a certain period still within 
the memory of men. The absurdity of the objec- 
tion is at once apparent to those who think. As 
the wrong arose, and could only arise after the 
discovery of printing, it would be silly to look for 
a usage to secure the right against such a wrong, 
prior to the discovery of the art. It would suffice, 
in such a case, to show prescriptive usage contem- 
porary with its introduction or immediately after 
it. Immemorial usage applies as much to the sub- 
ject matter as to the popular memory ; and the re- 
mark of Mr. Justice Yates is not a jot less absurd 
than it would be, were he, in reply to a witness 
who had said he knew A. B. as long as he could 
remember, to show that A. B. was even then only 
twenty years old, while the witness was sixty and 
in. full possession of all his wits. The arguments 
on this topic, throughout these cases, are burdened 
with similar absurdities, the result of inveterate 
legal prejudices, and the slavish habit of looking 
simply to the bald axiom, without regarding the 
reasons and the spirit of the law. Comparisons 
are made to supply the place of arguments, and in 
the pursuit of little ingenuities and small subtleties, 
the broad grounds of the question are either par- 
tially or totally blinded. I shall bring up some of 
these suggested analogies and see what may be 
done with them, hereafter. 

Has the author a perfect right in his own pro- 
ductions—the work of his heed and of his hands— 
or, once out of his hands, do they become the 
right of his neighbor—the mechanic’s right—the 
right of any man who may run them down and 
seize them upon the highway? That they are his 
right while they remain unpublished in his hands 
is beyond all question ;—is the case altered when 
he opens his hands—when he puts his work in 
print? Does the work consist in the paper upon 
which it is written, in the type, the ink, the bind- 
ing; or in those embodied thoughts and sentiments 
which are its living and imperishable soul? It 
would seem a studied disparagement of the read- 
er’s understanding to tell him that, when we speak 
of a book with regard to its value, we do not 
speak of an unintelligible oblong square of blotted 
or blank paper. marked with unmeaning characters, 
folded in particular form, and closely bound “ in 
leather or prunella.”” We speak of a planned per- 
formance, distingaished by artistical combination ; 
a structure of thought, fancy and imagination ;— 
an elaborate history, whether of men, or nations, 
philosophies, or, simply, speculations,—the contri- 
vance of one mind, not possible to any other— 
framed in language to a certain end,—the fruit of 
study, iudustry and invention—of years of prepa- 
ration, and perhaps, also, of other years of patient, 
unintermitting resolve. In the effort to lessen or 
disparage the claims of the author to his peculiar 
property, some of the opponents of protection by 
Copyright have sneeringly objected that this pro- 
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tection is asked for a mere idea—the simple sug- 
gestion of one’s thought. This is either doltish or 
dishonest. It is not an idea of which we speak, 
but of a work compounded of consistent ideas, 
harmonizing to a preconceived conclusion ;—not a 
thought, but a building made up of thoughts—a 
structure betraying quite as much design as the 
cathedral or the castle—employing quite as much 
time in the erection—frequently impoverishing, and 
sometimes destroying the very life of the builder. 
It is a work having its own distinctive qualities and 
characteristics—which cannot be confounded with 
other works—upon which the author has set the 
peculiar marks of his genius, and given to all the 
certain sanction of his name. It is these peculiar 
marks and signs—these are the indicia which de- 
termine his right to the book, and which leave it 
not a matter of doubt, in any mind, to whom the 
property belongs. Nobody understands the type 
metal, the printer’s ink, or manufacturer’s paper, 
white or brown, though brought together in active 
mechanical combination, as meaning the book or 
the book-maker ; any more than we should distin- 
guish as such the person who finally wraps it up 
in muslin or leather, and stamps its title upon 
the back. These are all so many agents, merely, 
which the book summons into existence. It was 
to secure the book, already made, from mischance— 
to render it portable for carriage, and thus to be- 
stow its treasure upon numbers, that printer, binder 
and vendor were endowed with their several oc- 
cupations. They were not in the slightest de- 
gree essential to the making of the book,—only to 
its Circulation. 1t was already made—a book com- 
plete in all necessary requisites—before it was con- 
fided to their hands. But for this they would 
never have known existence. However difficult 
it may be for these several tradesmen to understand 
this fact, it is yet nevertheless unquestionable. 
We can assure them that however much, in later 
days, their relation to the book may have under- 
gone a change, they were originally nothing more 
than its agents, useful in their way, no doubt,— 
important to its objects, and, unquestionably, facili- 
tating the interest from which they drew their own 
employment. But they were not the makers of 
the book, only its printers, binders and vendors. 
Their rights over the book were not greater than 
those of the carrier who, by packet or pack-horse, 
bore it to distant markets for more general distribu- 
tion. Once paid for the printing, the binding and 
the vending, and their claim ceased, as certainly 
as the stonemason’s, or the bricklayer’s, when he 
transfers to the proprietor the key of the dwelling 
which he has built to order, and receives the com- 
pensation money accorded him by the contract. 

In whom, then, remains the property after pub- 
lication? The printer clearly has no right to it, for 
his right has been defined. He alleges none. It 
is a property of value. Does the process of print- 








ing make it derelict!—Take it out of the author 
and give it tothe public? This is asserted, and 
the statute by which a right to its exclusive pro- 
prietorship, for a term of years, is conferred upon 
the original author, is said, by Mr. Justice Yates, 
to be a “public benevolence, by way of encourage- 
ment.” This is certainly all very strange. You 
are to infer that, in publishing his work, in order to 
realize a certain profit from its sale,—the only way 
in which he can do so—the author gives it to the 
public! But why should this be inferred? He him- 
self has no such intention. He tells you he has 
no such intention. But you reply to him, (and 
this is one of the analogies of Mr. Yates,) “ Your 
book is in the nature of a bird: as long as you 
kept your hand upon it it was yours, but the mo- 
ment you set it free you lost it forever.” This 
fanciful comparison is mistaken for an argument. 
But you do not lose your bird forever, or at all, if 
you can only identify him. You have only to prove 
property and you recover him. Is he a parrot? 
he will answer to your call,—he will repeat your 
words, and you thus identify him. Does he wear 
your ring, your bell, or any thing in the shape of 
ornament, upon which your memory can fix with 
sufficient certainty to justify your allegation? If 
so, the principles of law, as well as common sense, 
recognize your right to have him back. Upon 
what principle is it that the author loses his right 
to a valuable property, the work of his peculiar 
genius, the fruit of his peculiar industry, the mo- 
ment that he endeavors to convert his genius and 
industry into a means of support? In what does 
this right of property differ from any other? Why 
should that labor in which the head bears the prin- 
cipal part, be of less value than that which simply 
springs from the hands? In but one respect surely, 
it is more easily appropriated by the thief! But is 
that a sufficient reason why the author should be 
totally denied his right? Is it well that because 
one is particularly exposed to spoliation, he should 
be entirely delivered up to the spoiler; and, failing 
to secure him thoroughly from wrong, must that 
be a sufficient reason why the laws should declare 
him wholly out of their protection? It would seem 
so, for I can nowhere find a better. 

The gross injustice which marks this sort of 
reasoning, has very naturally grown out of the im- 
perfect knowledge of the subject entertained in 
times past; and the servile adherence of merely 
technical lawyers to the arbitrary rules of their 
profession. This class of reasoners, accustomed 
wholly to defer to authority, seldom venture to 
look behind the dicta which they obey for the 
principles upon which they are founded, and are 
thus seldom able to detect the errors which arise, 
naturally, in most cases, from the application, with- 
out reserve, of rules which generalize too largely. 
Hence, in the case under consideration—a new 
one and thus full of difficulties—we find them ma- 
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king no inquiries into the nature of the interest 
which required to be protected—no inquiry into 
what is right in itself,—no reference to those rea- 
sons which every new topic of discussion must 
naturally, of itself, suggest. Their question has 
been, simply, what has been before ‘—a sort of in- 
quiry which, as must be evident to every think- 
ing mind, is fatal to all new truths, and especially 
to that class of truths which, from their peculiar 
character, do not necessarily force themselves upon 
the popular reflection. The great popular ear 
once open to a truth seldom loses it ; it is not suf- 
fered to sleep there ; but, passing at once into the 
popular mind, expands into a principle, in spite of 
the professions, and becomes a fixed law which 
no after-chance can unsettle. The great difficulty 
indeed, in the way of our present subject is, that 
it is not calculated to become a popular interest. 
Were the people not indifferent, would our Legis- 
lature be so? Did it concern woollens or cottons, 
sugars or irons, baggings or breadstuffs, would 
this be sot No! But literature is a sort of bread 
and clothing for the mind; food for thought; a gar- 
ment for the understanding ; pleasant to the fancy, 
sweet to the taste, refreshing to the soul,—the food 
of better moments, calculated, with religion and 
the social virtues, to lessen the animal in man 
and lift his moods. For these the random, hur- 
rying multitude have few thoughts. But the law- 
givers are selected from this multitude. They are 
the better, the brighter, the wiser. They embody 
the wisdom of the race ; they preserve the sacred 
fires of thought and intellect; they have the pu- 
- rity, the propriety, the decorum ; they are put in 
station especially to restrain brutality ; to protect 
right against might; to overawe and punish the 
wilfal ; to conduct the erring and the ignorant ;— 
to prepare laws in advance of the necessity, and 
thus direct the uplooking eye of the people to what 
they shall become, and what they shall forbear. 
But, what if the legislator waits only on the popu- 
lar will t Addresses himself only to those subjects 
upon which the popular mind is aroused and watch- 
ful ; seeks only for those measures upon which the 
populace can be inflamed, and drowses over those 
upon which the same mind is indifferent and igno- 
rant? Enough that he who would elevate the na- 
tional mind, must never wait upon the popular will. 
He must inform that mind, he must lift that will— 
he must open new avenues for the common thought, 
and, in diverting it from the slavish and the sen- 
sual, must win its reverence, without regard to its 
votes, as the only true philosopher,—as the only 
honest patriot. 

The author having written his book, with his 
own hand, from his own head, with no help from 
another,—in which another could not help him— 
shall it be his to enjoy with all its fruits? It has 
its fruits—they are of value to him and to others. 


tice Yates, “ mere value will not describe the pro- 
perty in this. The air, the light, the sun, are of 
value inestimable. But who can claim a property 
in them? Mere value does not constitute property. 
Property must be somewhat exclusive of the claim 
of another.” Was ever such obliquity and per- 
verseness of mind as this passage furnishes! I can 
not define my property in terms which corresponds 
with old laws. It is a new property. It does not 
meet the exactions of definitions established at a 
period when such a property was not. I show it 
to be the work of my hands, which only my hands 
could have made—which no money could have 
bought ;—It is confessed to be of value—to be pro- 
ductive of rich fruits ;—but all these do not suffice. 
By the law you may protect your ox, your ass, 
your house and your lands.. In that semi-savage 
state from which half of our laws are derived, 
these things were the only subjects of property. 
Mere value, though the creature of your labors 
and your thoughts, does not constitute such a pro- 
perty as the law will protect. ** The air, the light, 
the sun, are of value inestimable, but who can 
claim a property in them ?” I answer—ihe Maker 
of them—he who, at any moment, can cease to 
make! ‘The sun, the air, the light, are givea to us 
upon conditions. They are taken from us daily. 
They can be retained by none but him! They can 
be held in no exclusive possession by any human 
being. The laws can not operate against their 
general diffusion. I am willing to accept the anal- 
ogy of the justice. The author has, of all others, the 
least questionable right to his property. He is tts 
creator, and he sends it abroad, even as God sends 
light, and air, and sunshine, for the benefit and the 
blessing of mankind. But he sends it abroad upon 
conditions also. Shall these conditions be res- 
pected ? There is but one defect in the comparison. 
He has no power to protect his right. With that 
exception, the analogy presented by the justice 
suits our case exactly. The right is unquestion- 
ably in the creator of the book, as in the Blessed 
Author of the sunshine and the air. Shall he be 
defrauded of his right because he lacks the might 
which shall secure it to his children? Shall the 
robber urge his feebleness as a reason why he 
should be divested of his right; and shall human 
justice, or, rather, human law, sanction the preten- 
sion ! This is the true question. ‘ 

Here, then, as before stated, lies the stumbling 
block in the way of all these shallow reasoners. 
They attempt analogies instead of arguments ; 
they put supposititious cases in preference to the 
one absolutely before them; and their arguments 
are very much ina circle. The snake’s tail, at 
the conclusion, is in his own mouth. Literary pro- 
perty can find few or no analogies in the early his- 
tory of civilization. As the laws of society spring 
gradually out of its daily necessities, and, even 





These things are admitted. But, says Mr. Jus- 
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then, are very slow of gestation, it would be absurd 
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to expect that any should be found having a regard 
to a future which the mind of a people does in no 
manner anticipate. 
mankind, there was no literature to protect. Books 
and learning were unknown. Writing, where 
known, was an art confined to the religious few. 
Art was hoarded in sacred places, into which the 
profane multitude did not dare to penetrate. The 
great body of the people, in every nation, were 
mere creatures of the soil. Their souls were not 
above it. The destiny of the snake was upon 
them. They crawled with their bellies to the 
ground. They had no upward-looking thoughts,— 
no sensibilities beyond those of hunger, and the 
scourge,—no wishes but to supply the one and to 
escape the other. They took no delight in litera- 
ture, or if they did, it was entirely beyond their 
powers of appropriation. ‘The author was the first 
to awaken these abject creatures; to breathe a 
living hope into their souls; to arouse them into a 
first consciousness of manhood. “Incapable to 
read, with no time for study, they could yet listen. 
The poet appeared among them, and first unsealed 
their ears and unscaled their vision. Old Homer 
was one of these earliest teachers. He trod the 
isles of Greece with his glorious histories fastened 
to his lips. They could not well pluck them thence, 
or they would have done so ;—not for the spoil or 
profit that they might bring ; not to rob the divine 
bard of his means of life, but for their own secret 
enjoyment when he stood no longer among them. 
He gathered his audience around him,—the rude 
fishermen of Chios—he gave them the first glimp- 
ses of their beautiful mythology—the first narra- 
tives of their own mighty heroes—and they recom- 
pensed him according to their means. Whether 
these were poor or not, the case is unaltered. The 
poet asks nothing more from any community.— 
Thus he trod the coast, and the cities of his own 
country ;—with these treasures he may have wan- 
dered among the rude mountaineers of Macedonia,— 
may have crossed to the shores of the Persian, and 
even gathered his rewards at the haughty courts of 
Susa and Ecbatana. The crowds that hung upon 
his lips caught up morsels of his song. They re- 
tained them in eager memories, but they did not 
wrong the poet, and he had his remedies. He 
could alter his lay at pleasure—could be original 
when he pleased—could declare his favorite ver- 
sion, and thus always be the arbiter of his audi- 
ence. ‘The perfection of ancient verse is due, in 
great measure, to the habit of frequent recitation. 
In this manner it underwent daily improvement— 
its beauties were expanded, its irregularities over- 
come—its rudenesses subdued to harmony and grace, 
even as the pebble, rough at first, by constant turn- 
ing in the mouth, is rendered smooth atlast. Those 
who stole his fragments made no money of them. 


In the inferior condition of} song and story. 


of their maker, and when he reappeared again, 
they once more hurried to the grateful repast of 
He lost nothing by their previous 
appropriations. On the contrary, they brought him 
other hearers. ‘The imperfect morsels of song 
which they gathered from the hurried utterance of 
the bard only provoked a desire for the rest. Their 
thefts,—unlike those of the modern publisher who 
steals all,—were his benefits. They taught a pas- 
sion for his song to listening children, who, as they 
grew to manhood, were always happy to welcome 
the venerable maker and possessor of such won- 
drous treasures. 

For long years, while the necessities of the 
great body of mankind kept them totally ignorant 
of letters, this was the only popular mode of pro- 
curing knowledge. It was in this way that the 
author reaped the gains and the glory of his toils. 
From the poor he received smiles and welcome, 
food and the best seat on the sacred hearth; from 
the rich, such gifts as wealth and taste take pride 
in bestowing upon merit. The necessity of the 
case made the author a publisher. There was no 
other mode of publication. He united in his own 
person the vocations which are now separate, and 
the disjunction of which, in consequence of the 
art of printing, is the cause of all the present con- 
fusion of ideas on the subject of literary property. 
The modern wiseacre is at a loss to say in what 
constitutes the book—the embodied structure of 
thought, and imagination, and sentiment which it 
contains, or the material by which, and upon which, 
it is printed. But we proceed. 

As the world advanced in knowledge,—that is 
to say, as the ability to compensate for the lessons 
taught became in some degree commensurate with 
the desire for them, the occupation, which was ori- 
ginally pursued by the poet only, became common 
to other teachers. ‘The philosophers, the sophists, 
the orators, took up the voeation; and the various 
knowledge of the few was diffused by their agency 
among the multitude. ‘They traversed the world. 
The practice of the Grecian sages, in travelling, 
was threefold. They acquired, with the means of 
life, new truth and made new discoveries, while 
unfolding others to those less advanced in know- 
ledge. The practice of the apostles was due to 
like desires, and was borrowed from the Greeks 
and the Egyptians. ‘They derived their several 
supports from this progress on the principle that 
the laborer was worthy of his hire. Besides, they 
taught systems, not merely ideas. They set be- 
fore the ignorant vast fabrics of history, schemes 
of thought, symmetrical, and, whether true or not, 
based most usually upon the known, and adapted to 
the condition of their times. Each philosopher 
had his system—each sophist his scheme—each 
orator his own theories and histories of govern- 





They did not seek todo so. They refreshed them- 
selves and their friends with them in the absence 


ment. There were inferior orders who expressly 
taught the systems and the doctrines of others; 
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who, in their schools and classes, pretended to noth- 
ing more than the inculeation of borrowed thoughts 
and language. Some mingled their own with the 
views of others, and criticism, in this manner, was 
known long before there was areviewer. We are 
reminded, in this connection, of the beautiful an- 
ecdote which is told of A®schines, himself an ora- 
tor of great excellence and power. Repeating, 
while in his exile, to the Rhodians, the great ora- 
tion of Demosthenes, de corond, which had occa- 
sioned his own banishment, and hearing the great 
applauses by which it was received, he exclaim- 
ed—“If it delights you thus much from my lips, 
how much more would you have applauded were 
you to hear Demosthenes speak it himself!” He 
used the labors of his rival, and probably obtained 
money from their use ; but he did this only where 
Demosthenes could not. The modern appropriator 
would scarcely have observed this forbearance. 
He would not scruple, were this possible, to em- 
ploy the speech of the great orator directly under 
the nose of the speaker; he would have left out 
just what pleased him,—would have interpolated 
what he thought proper—and sworn, in the face of 
all the gods, not only that the oration was perfect, 
as delivered, but that he, himself, was in truth the 
orator. This is what the publishers do daily. 
They take the name as well as the writings of the 
author in vain. It needs not to say that, in those 
periods, the profession of the author had its own 
securities. He needed no laws for his protection. 
The nature of the pursuit—the condition of so- 
ciety,—the peculiarity of his position, made his 
security also a peculiar one. Unlike mere corpo- 
real possessions, his work could not be wrested from 
his grasp; and the failure of a legal precedent in 
his favor arose simply from his total independence 
of it. The whole subject was under his own con- 
trol. He could publish when he pleased. He 
could utterly suppress his publication. He could 
choose his audience and confine himself at plea- 
sure to rich or poor. He could re-mould and re- 
model his work at any moment. It was never be- 
yond his power of improvement; and, dying, he 
could transmit his manuscripts to his sons, as an 
inheritance to be used as he himself had used them. 
It did not rest then, as now, in the power of those 
whom he had delighted or instructed, to seize upon 
his labors, convert them into money, mutilate 
them at pleasure, and insist, all the while, upon 
their integrity. If they employed them as he had 
done, gathering an audience around them, and ta- 
king pay for their recitations, it was only in his 
absence, and contending against all the disabilities 
arising from an imperfect remembrance of what 
they had heard, and without the same genius to 
correct the errors, expand the topics, supply the 
deficiencies, and adapt the character of the work 
to that of the peculiar audience. The moment 
the real author appeared,—the builder, the crea- 





tor,—the imitator was abandoned. It was not then, 
as now, a matter of indifference to the public which 
edition fell into their hands. The appropriator 
then appeared in his own character, as an appro- 
priator, an imitator merely, and claimed no iden- 
tity with his author. His rewards were always 
qualified by the admitted fact that he was simply 
an imitator,—the repeater, as far as he could re- 
collect, of what he had heard from the master. 
The latter, when he came, was naturally preferred 
by his audience. ‘They knew that, from his lips, 
the lecture was sure, not only to be genuine, but 
of constant improvements. ‘The mind that had 
conceived and composed it, was that alone which 
could properly say when the performance was com- 
plete. 

It was thus, in early days, that the poet, 


dations of a national literature. It was in this 
manner and by these means that they raised the 
moral of their respective nations—and we may 
see, from what has been said, that, employed in 
this manner, a single elaborate work was a means 
of profit and income through the longest life. No- 
body could limit the profits of the author to seven, 
twice seven, and thrice seven years, and say, 
“thus long shall thy labors yield thee bread, and 
after that shall they pass to thy neighbors. Thy 
children shall reap none of the fruit thereof.” It 
was because of this security that the single work 
of an author became a great one—carrying his 
mighty and time-honored name, onward and onward, 
to the remotest lands and generations. He was 
not compelled, as now, to bring forth his three 
annual volumes, to reap the fruits of a season only, 
and then hurry on, racking his brain into fever 
by constant invention. His life, sustained by the 
single labor which no body could steal, in turn 
expended itself upon that labor wholly. Perfec- 
tion was the result, and immortality not less than 
bread. 

With the improvement of the popular mind, and 
the increase of individual wealth, the system of 
publication, by oral relation, underwent a change; 
or, rather, a new means was adopted by which. to 
gratify in a different manner the appetites of 
another and more elevated class of inquirers. The 
lordling and the wealthy man—the proud lady and 
the delicate damsel—persons of superior taste and 
refinement—naturally shrunk from the jostle of the 
crowd in a mixed assembly. But they also craved 
the pleasure which so gratified the vulgar. Wealth 
and taste had their claims and insisted upon their 
privileges; and these were complied with. The 
author made copies of his manuscripts—his tradi- 
tions, his ballads, his remances—and sold or pre- 
sented them—it meant pretty much the same thing— 
to those who could afford to pay forthem. Distin- 
guished persons became the purchasers and patrons. 
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the manuscripts, thus purchased or procured, among 
their choicest treasures and were as careful of 
them and proud of them as Alexander the Great, 
who never marched against his foes without carry- 
ing his Homer along with him, to delight his heart 
and invigorate its courage. ‘Their perusal beguiled 
them in weary journeys, consoled them in the sick 
and solitary chamber, and formed, at all seasons, 
their favorite studies and enjoyments. Each noble 
family had its cherished volumes. The Chronicles 
of Froissart, the Romaunt of the Rose and other 
productions, devoted equally to chivalry and love, 
were thus honored in the middle ages. 

The author soon found it to his advantage to 
engraft the new employment upon the old. The 
purchasers and patrons of this class were not 
numerous, but they were sufficiently so to employ 
all his leisure time in the painful labor of multiply- 
ing copies. It did not Jessen his common audience 
while it greatly enlarged his profits. The libe- 
tality of the kingly or knightly patron amply com- 
pensated him, not merely for the manual labor which 
his manuscript cost him, but for the rich original 
treasures of thought and sentiment which it con- 
tained. A single copy yielded him, upon occasion, 
quite as much as he was accustomed to derive 
from whole seasons of oral utterance among the 
people; and the wandering harper, who gathered 
Many more popular tales than pence among the 
poor, turned the former acquisition into pounds 
when he stood in the presence of the rich. We 
all remember the unwillingness of Cecil to pay to 
Spenser the fifty pounds “ for a song,” which Eliza- 
beth had granted him. Fifty pounds, in that day, 
was equal to five times the sum at present, and 
Elizabeth was notoriously a costive lady in money 
matters. It is also remembered, the tradition of 
Sidney’s first payment to Spenser for the portions, 
to which he listened, of the Faerie Queene. The 
story may be an exaggeration—doubtless is—but it 
serves to show what must have been the truth 
from what was generally supposed to have been 
true. Fortunes were expended upon manuscripts— 
they constituted the most valuable portions of many 
valuable estates, and were guarded with a care as 
jealous as that which watched over the most spa- 
cious patrimony. 

This second mode of publication brought, no 
more than the first, no injury to the author from the 
diffusion of his labors among the nobility. Their 
circulation lay still in his own hands. His secu- 
rities were found in the general circumstances of 
the country in regard to education. The noble per- 
sons to whom his works were delivered in writing, 
were not the persons to copy them, and they were 
treasures quite too sacred to be entrusted long out 
of their own custody. The priesthood were chiefly 
capable, but all their time was devoted to monkish 
legends, to mysteries and moralities, and to the 
prosecution of that beautiful but expensive art of 





illumination which still confounds our eyes with 
the skill and the misapplication of labor in those 
days. This class excepted, our author had lit- 
tle to apprehend from the powers of appropriation 
on the part of any other. Universal ignorance 
with regard to letters was, during the middle ages, 
the almost inevitable consequence of universal and 
devastating wars. Not only was the great body 
of the people unable to read, but the knights and 
nobles of the land, with few exceptions, labored 
under a like deficiency. ‘They better knew the use 
of the battle axe than of the pen. They made 
their marks instead of writing their names, and 
hence the origin of the signet. Their learning 
was caught up from the wandering musician and 
traveller. Their prayers were taken from the lips 
of the priesthood. ‘They could prattle an ave in 
latin without understanding any thing more than its 
general import. ‘They were all very much in the 
condition of the mosstrooper, William of Deloraine, 
who, in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, when the 
lady cautions him not to read in the book for which 
she sends him, tells her, somewhat exultingly, that 
he does not even know the gallows prayer : 


“ Letter nor line know I never a one 
Wer’t my neck-verse at Hairibee.” 


Letters were rather discreditable than otherwise, 
at a period when the greatest boast of the knight 
was his ability to cleave his enemy, at a blow, 
from the neck to the naval. The literature of the 
nation was left to “‘ learned clerks,” and this phrase- 
ology, at that period, was not a compliment but a 
sarcasm. 

Thus, then, we see that, up to the discovery of 
the art of printing, the author was the exclusive 
master of his own writings. They enured to his 
benefit and to his only. Healonesoldthem. We 
have no instance on record to the contrary. If he 
procured ascribe to copy them, we have no instance 
of the latter claiming the right to make as many 
copies, for his own use, as he thought proper. His 
securities, in the possession and exclusive circula- 
tion of his works, were derived, as we have seen, 
from the circumstances of his age. The physical 
difficulties alone were sufficient to prevent the 
pirating of his writings, and he himself might easily 
increase these difficulties and repudiate all spurious 
copies by denouncing them and producing the 
genuine. These, when in the hands of others, 
were not accessible; and, even if accessible, and 
copied by other “learned clerks,” the injury was 
of moderate extent—the manual labor called for 
by the act of piracy being calculated to repel the 
attempt, particularly by a class of persons who, in 
all probability, if they wrote at all, aimed at ori- 
ginal performances. ‘There was no happy process 
in those days, by which, in the twinkling of an eye, 
the painful elaborations of the hand might be 
mocked by the simultaneous promulgation of thee 
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sands of copies, which would most effectually pluck 
his possessions from his grasp. Had he feared 
such a danger, it was then in his power to have 


prevented it. He was the favorite and the friend 
of princes, their counsellor and frequently, as in the 
case of Chaucer, their ambassador. He had but 
to ask the protection of the laws for his peculiar 
property, and it would have been accorded him, for 
the public opinion already recognized as such. The 
odious idea of monopoly—certainly, the most ab- 
surd and impertinent of all suggestions in the case 
of a person and a commodity wholly independent 
of the toils or the ingenuity of others—would not 
have been urged as a reason for refusing him a 
security like that which was possessed by any other 
person. 


[ To be continued. ] 





OUR YOUNGER, HAPPIER DAYS. 


BY L. J. CIST. 


Our younGcerR pays! those happy days!— 
Can happier ever be ?— 

When youth’s first, unbeclouded rays 
Light up the spirit, free 

From all the thousand after cares 
Of Life’s bewildering maze,— 

Which yet the heart nor knows, nor fears, 
In younger, happier days ! 


Our youncerR pays!—Oh! then the Earth 
Is robed in richer green; 
And sweeter flowers have fairer birth 
Than any after seen! 
And bluer skies are spread above, 
And brighter sunshine plays, 
To lighten up the days we love— 
Those younger, happier days! 


Our youncer pays !—In childhood’s bowers 
The spirit, free as air, 

Knows not the weight of weary hours, 
Press’d down by grief and care : 

And youth’s first friends !—the faithful few— 
Whose worth we love to praise ;— 

Where now are friends like those we knew 
In younger, happier days! 


Ovr yvouncerR pays!—Oh! when the heart 
Is sick with grief and pain, 

How do our longing thoughts revert 
To those bright days again! 

The Warrior would his laurels give, 
The Poet all his lays— 

In childhood’s home once more to live 
Those younger, happier days! 





THE PRIZE TALE. 


STEPHANO COLONNA, OR LOVE AND LORE. 


A TALE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


The next night a cavalier stood leaning against 

one of the lofty columns of red granite which orna- 

ment the Piazzetta of St. Mark. 

“These pillars were among the trophies brought 

by Dominico Michieli on his victorious return from 

Palestine in 1125, and it is believed that they were 
plundered from some island in the Archipelago.” 
For more than fifty years they lay on the quay, no 
one being found willing to undertake the task of 
rearing them. At length it was effected by Nicolo 
Barattiero. The government promising to reward 
his success by granting whatever boon he might 
ask consistent with the honor of the State, he re- 
quested that games of chance, before prohibited in 
the capital, might be played in the space between 
the columns. It was granted, but afterwards to 
deter the people from frequenting it, and to render 
it a place of horror, it was made the scene of public 
executions. ‘This feeling was afterwards increased 
by the circumstance of its being the spot where 
the ill-fated Marino Faliero landed from his voyage 
from Rome when he was created Doge. 

The moon had set, but the stars were out by 
thousands in the sky. The passers-by looked with 
astonishment on him who stood so calmly there 
and whispered, 

“**T is some unhappy stranger who knows not the 
fatality of the place ;” for well they knew no Ve- 
netian would risk his person between the fatal 
columns. 

At length one called to him, “ Signor, knowest 
thou not the proverb—‘ Guardati dall’ intreco- 
lunnio!’” 

But Stephano, for he it was, heeded not the warn- 
ing; he seemed alike unconscious of the gondo- 
lier’s song, the lazzaroni’s piteous tale and the 
thousand footfalls that fell on the sooth pavement. 
He was looking up to the balcony where he had 
stood .with Leonore the previous night, and his 
heart was far away with her on her homeward 
journey to Ferrara. At length he mormured : 

“Alas! that our spirits are so clogged and fet- 
tered! Oh! that I might rend the veil of futurity 
and read my fate and thine, sweet Leonore! My 
studies and vigils have brought me but weariness 
and the unsatisfied desire ; Iam but where I began.” 

“Thou needest a guide, follow me and all shall 
be clear as noonday,” said a tall figure emerging 
from the shadow of the pillar, and striding rapidly 





away without pausing forareply. Stephano started 
and gazed after him. He was fast losing sight of 
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the stranger, as he mingled with the crowd, when 
an irresistible desire to follow seized him, and 
hastening away he was soon by his side. The 
stranger did not notice him, but kept on in silence 
till he reached a quay and summoned a gondolier 
who Jay asleep upon his oars; then turning to Ste- 
phano he said : 

“ Wilt thou still follow, or dost thou fear to meet 
what thou so much wishest ?” 

* Who art thou that speakest to a Colonna of 
fear *” 

“Thou goest not to mortal strife or scenes, proud 
cavalier; thy trusty sword will avail thee naught 
with those thou must encounter. Is there strength 
in thy heart to bear the trial ?” 

** Lead on and thou shalt see.” 

They seated themselves and the stranger directed 
the gondolier to a lone island far out in the la- 
gune, on which stood a high tower. As they 
shot silently but swiftly over the waters, Ste- 
phano scanned earnestly the appearance of his com- 
panion. 

He was richly habited in black velvet, and the 
graceful folds of the cloak were elegantly disposed 
about his tall person. A cap of the same material 
rested on the clustering curls of his dark hair, but 
a sable plume, which, confined by a single diamond, 
drooped across the front, concealed the face with 
the exception of the mouth, which was beautiful in 
form and firm in expression. Not a word was ex- 
changed in their passage from the city to the island ; 
when they landed, the stranger threw silver to the 
boatman, who bowed silently and seating himself 
in the gondola, was soon out of sight. 

** Now, cavalier, if your words were true and 
your heart is indeed strong enough, and pure 
enough, thou shalt know all thou desirest.” 

**] fear nothing—but tell me, mysterious stranger, 
who art thou?” 

“ Men call me Fabricio.” 

“Fabricio! am I in truth in the presence of that 
ruler of spirits? Oh! deign to teach a worshipper 
thine art. I will be thy pupil, and yield up every 
thing for a share only of thy power.” 

“ Every thing, Stephano Colonna!—hast thou 
forgotten the princess Leonore? Already hast thou 
precluded thyself from a place amongst the highest 
natures—thou hast yielded to earth-born love— 
art thou prepared to renounce this?” 

“ And with it happiness!” said Stephano mourn- 
fully. 

“Ts there no happiness in communion with freed 
spirits—none in unutterable knowledge—no bliss 
in perpetual life and youth? Know’st thou not that 
Leonore will grow old and diet, For a passing 
pleasure wilt thou lose blessings inestimable? and 
thou, in afew short years what wilt thou be? Dust 
scattered by the wind, that bears triumphantly on 
in ever-renewed life spirits that are now looking 
on thee.” 





“Hush, tempt me not thus; I Jove, and1 will 
not disappoint a trusting heart. Said’st thou not 
mine own must be pure, and would’st thou have 
me treacherous ?” 

‘“* Aye, pure from earthly passions ; treacherous, 
if thou wilt, to all such—thus only may’st thou 
soar where thy wish leads thee.” 

‘“ No more, no more of this, ’tis now too late, 
but show me the future I would know.” 

“ Follow.” 

They left the shore and entered the tower; 
Fabricio lead the way to a luxurious hall and said : 

‘T leave thee to reflect on my words; in a few 
minutes I will return ; your destiny is now to be de- 
cided—be firm,” and he left the room. 

Stephano seated himself on a splendid divan and 
gazed around him. The room was semi-circular 
and richly tapestried with crimson velvet, on which 
grotesque figures wildly grouped, and cabalistic 
characters were wrought. ‘The wind which gently 
moved the rich folds gave a life-like motion to the 
figures which was startling. On the plane side of 
the room were paintings of exquisite landscapes 
and beautiful females; here and there in niches 
were rare statues of the first masters. An alabas- 
ter altar stood before a statue of Fate, and above 
it a chandelier, formed of gems arranged in 
stars, slowly burnt away its perfumed oils. On 
the high frescoed ceiling hideous faces glared, and 
beauteous forms floated amidst clouds and stars. 
On either side of the altar stood a small cabinet of 
ebony inlaid with gold, containing amulets, charms 
and elixirs from the costliest of the Egyptian magi 
to the simplest of the peasant witch. Soft music 
floated around and the fragrant breath of rarest 
flowers, mingled with the incense of the consuming 
oils, diffused an enervating odor through the hall. 
Stephano gazed on all with a dreaming soul, and 
was losing consciousness in a delicious slumber 
when Fabricio reéntered. 

** Hast thou chosen ?” 

“* My answer is still the same.” 

“Thou wilt not renounce love, perishing love, 
for immortality and wisdom !” 

‘“‘ Fabricio, I dare not.” 

“There are things then which even a Colonna 
fears!” 

“I fear to be false only, magician” — 

“ Hast thou thought of all—time’s changes and 


ravages of years?” 


“-* All, all, delay no longer, but grant my wish 
and show me the future but for months.” 

“IT will give thee one more opportunity for 
choice and be wise in thy decision, behold what 
theu may’st be!” 

As he spake a snowy cloud filled the space be- 
tween the altar and the wall. It collected and 
hung over the altar, and Stephano beheld a lofty 
mountain whose summit blazed with resplendent 
stars. A wild cataract foamed down its rocky 
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sides, but the turbid waters became tranquil in a 
broad river which flowed through the smiling valley 
at its base. On its highest point stood a young 
cavalier and a beautiful female. Stephano gazed 
earnestly on them; the cavalier was himself, but 
who the maiden? In vain he sought the lineaments 
of Leonore, but the unknown was glorious in her 
beauty. The noble face was turned towards the 
star-writ sky, and the bright penetrating eyes 
seemed to read that language as a familiar thing. 
She pointed to the brilliant orbs high above them, 
and, smiling, said : 

“* Leave the earth and hold communion with the 
glorious spirits who inhabit yon brighter worlds,” 
and spreading a pair of wings, radiant as a rainbow, 
sprang into the air. The youth gazed after her 
and besought her to stay and aid him. She looked 
back and waved her hand; at this action, powerful 
wings unfolded from his broad shoulders, and with 
a triumphant countenance he too floated through 
the air. Higher and yet higher did they soar 
towards a star that blazed in the zenith, and glorious 
forms joined them in their onward course. 

“What means it?” asked Stephano eagerly, as 
they disappeared. 

“Tt is Wisdom and her true seeker, and those 
with them are pure and exalted spirits who have 
cast aside the heavy fetters of earth, love and plea- 
sure. Now behold love and its end!” 

A cloud of roseaté hue floated softly before them, 
and as it rolled away, a garden, fruitful, flowery 
and smiling as Eden wasseen. Onamoonlighted 
terrace, which overhung the silver wavelets of a 
beauteous river, stood a youth and maiden. Again 
Stephano beheld his image, and now he found Leo- 
nore beside, and his heart beat rapturously. They 
were seated, and his arm was around her slender 
form, whilst her beautiful eyes were fixed con- 
fidingly on his face as he leaned towards her. Her 
graceful head reclined on his shoulder, covering 
his breast with a mass of silken ringlets, and a 
beautiful trusting smile parted the rich lips. 

‘Oh that is indeed bliss!” cried Stephano. 


“ The future numbers years, and changes throng 
their hours; look again,” said Fabricio with a smile, 
and a withered, toothless crone sat bowed over a 
cold hearth-stone, where a few embers glimmered, 
grey hairs strayed negligently over the furrowed 
brow, the shrivelled lips mumbled over a wretched 
rosary which she held in her thin long hands. And 
that cavalier so proud in manly beauty? In another 
room of the ruined palace an old man eagerly seized 
the cards, and bloated wretches sat around the 
small table with him, their greedy eyes glaring on 
a pile of gold inthe midst. No sparkling wine-cup, 
no reckless mirth, no brilliant lights lent their usual 
enchantments to such scenes. They played fierce- 


ly with curses, and avarice gnawed their hearts 





“Tis false, Fabricio; our hearts can never be 
found in such scenes as these t” 
“ Nor these, proud youth ?”— 


And behold a lordly hall hung round with sable 
and ebon plumes o’er a snow-white bier, and on it a 
youthful maid, still, cold and white as the shroud. 
Stephano’s cheek grew pale as he saw his Leo- 
nore. And then—a damp, dark vault, and there 
was the cavalier beside an opened coffin. In the 
dark soft curls of the maid grave-rats had made 
their nests, and the worm trailed his slime over 
the once smooth bright cheek, but now the flesh 
had shrunk, and bones and yellow skin alone re- 
mained. Stephano groaned and covered his face, 
but Fabricio laughed and said : 


“ Aye, this may be—and shall. These ages 

have passed also over Wisdom and her chosen ones; 
behold them !” 
And Stephano saw them with fresh hues on their 
countenances and with buoyant limbs, and they soar- 
ed over the earth on the rainbow clouds of evening, 
and smiled sadly on the world’s toiling crowds be- 
neath them ; triumphant music floated round them, 
and light encompassed them, and thus the brilliant 
scene swept by; the clouds rolled away, and again 
the altar and Fate. 

“Approach and write thy name for Love or 
Wisdom.” 

But Stephano said—* I will yet consider; give 
me now an amulet to guard my steps.” 

Fabricio opened one of the cabinets and gave 
him a small ruby vase sealed with gold and sus- 
pended toa costly chain. “It contains life and 
happiness for the pure-hearted ; shouldst thou de- 
termine for Wisdom, open and drink, and immor- 
tality will be thine, but beware to taste if thy heart 
is not firm.” 

Stephano promised obedience, and reverently 
hung the chain around his neck. 

““And now,” said Fabricio, “thy trial comes, 
ascendthe steps to your right ; in the room to which 
they lead you must pass the night. You have 
boasted of strength and courage—you will need 
them, nerve thyself ;” and he left the room. 

The youth stood as if spell-bound,—the low 
wind moaned without and the wild forms on the 
tapestry oscillated to the sound, their faces now 
glaring in the many-colored flames above, now lost 
in the rich folds which surrounded them. Those 
on the ceiling looked fixedly down and moved not, 
save one whose body lay an undistinguishable mass 
of shadow and darkness, whilst the demoniacal 
visage now darkened with malignity, or brightened 
with beauty.* As Stephano gazed upon it, the face 
came nearer and nearer his own, till he heard the 
monster’s breathing ; fold after fold of that strange 
mass uncoiled, but still its shape was unknown. 


* This image actually presented itself in a dream to the 





like a worm. 
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The dark eyes, and they were fearfully black, gazed 
into his own, and a voice whispered— 


“ Away slave and choose thy master.” 


From the serpent-like form a hand protruded, and 
pointing to the stairs, it slowly returned to its 
place, still keeping its eyes riveted on Stephano. 
Mechanically he obeyed the command, and mount- 
ing the steps entered a small chamber containing 
a bed and achair. Through asky-light the starry 
heavens were visible. A small silver lamp was 
fixed against the wall opposite his bed. Stephano 
threw himself on his simple couch ; hour after hour 
passed, but sleep came not to his excited mind. 
The lamp still burnt, but more dimly, and the cava- 
lier lay watching with earnest thought the stars as 
they slowly passed above him. 

Suddenly dark clouds obscured them, a furious 


storm arose, the angry waves lashed the shore | 


with loud roarings, and the howling winds replied. 
Fierce lightnings blazed amidst the murky dark- 
ness, and loud thunders rolled deep and long through 
the echoing heaven. The tower shook fearfully, 
and amidst the horrid din the lurid lightning re- 
vealed wild forms flitting around Stephano, glaring 
on him with flaming eyes, whilst demoniacal shrieks 
and mocking laughter froze his blood with horror. 
And amidst them stood the shapeless monster mo- 
tionless, with fixed eyes and scornful malignity on 
its countenance. Gradually the storm subsided 
as the sound of far-off music filled the air. The 
tones were mournful but sweet, and the youth’s 
soul was ravished with delight. 

“ Stephano,” said a soft voice, and looking up 
he beheld the radiant face of Wisdom. 

“ Fear not,” she continued, “ the spirits and de- 
mons that hover round thee, they surround the por- 
tals of my temple, and those who yield to fear of 
their power are lost. The talisman thou hast will 
shield thee from them til] thou shalt decide to be- 
come my follower; then thou wilt no longer need 
it ; immortality will be thine and untold bliss through 
countless ages. Keep this scroll, and when thou 
renouncest thy weakness, love, a spirit that watches 
over thee shall appear and guide thee to me.” 

The vision vanished, and lulled by the receding 
music the exhausted cavalier sunk into a deep re- 
pose. The morning sun was shining in brightly 
upon him when he awoke, and he hastily arose. 
He turned to seek the door by which he had en- 
tered the preceding night, but only a bare wall ap- 
peared. A flight of steps that led down to the 
ground, outside his apartment, was the only means 
of egress he could discover. After descending, he 
entered the tower by the outer door, but looked 
in vain for Fabricio and the room in which he left 
him, climbed the steep stairs, eagerly scanning 
the thick walls even to the top, to detect door or 
aperture, and looked out on the blue sea, but all was 
still and desolate around. He descended and again 


‘examined around with every step he took, but the 
‘rough bare walls of a rude circular tower alone 
‘met hiseye. Not atrace of the past night’s scene 

could he discern. Twice he was startled by the 

sound of mocking laughter, but after a scrutini- 

zing search, he deemed it the effect of his excited 

‘mind, and with reluctant steps sought the shore. 

|The sea stretched between him and the city, and 

Stephano gazed earnestly around, but not a gon- 

| dola was near. 

At length he descried a fisherman some little 

distance off and beckoned to him, but the man 
‘crossed himself, and seemed loath to obey his sig- 

‘nal. Stephano held up his purse, and as its gold- 
‘filled meshes glittered in the sunbeams, the fisher- 

|man seemed reassured, and hoisting his tiny sail 
and taking his oars, soon came within hailing dis- 
itance. Here, however, he stopped and parleyed 
with the cavalier. 

“Who art thou, stranger, man or demon ?” 

“A man and a Christian, good fisherman, who 
would fain be within fair Venice.” 

“* What dost thou on the island of Triptolemus 
if thou art a Christian ?” and again he crossed him- 
self. 

‘“*T am here for no evil, good fisherman, fear me 
not, take me to Venice and this purse is thine.” 

“T will take thee to the city, sir cavalier, if 
thou wilt come to me.” 

**Come to thee! how, good man?” 

* Canst thou not swim?” 

“* Yes, but it would be easier, better far, for you 
to run your boat ashore.” 

“The Blessed Mother protect me! I cannot 
touch the island, ’tis accurst.” 

* Then at least draw nearer.” 

After some hesitation, the fisherman consented 
and cast anchor about an hundred yards from the 
isle, but not a rod farther would he come, and Ste- 
phano throwing himself into the water swam to 
the boat, whilst the pious Antonio muttered Aves 
on his knees. 

* Why is the isle accurst, good Antonio?” 

“Years ago there lived in Venice a noble and 
beautiful lady who was beloved by an enemy of 
her house—she scorned his love, and one night 
he seized her from her father’s gondola and bore 
her off to thig@sland—her shrieks aroused those 
around, and they followed: after him—his gondola 
was swift and he reached the island first, they saw 
him land and enter the lone tower and followed 
quickly, but not a trace of them was seen—often 
afterwards he was seen in Venice, in the night, 
but always eluded pursuit, though once again they 
tracked him to the isle :—searching availed nothing, 
they found him not, though they saw him enter 
the tower as before. Since that fatal night, it has 
been accurst, and often as we pass it after night, 
shrieks are heard, and glancing lights seen: no Ve- 
netian will touch there now—thou art a stranger?” 
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“ Yes,” said Stephano,—but they had reached 
the city, and he gladly landed, for he wished not 
to be questioned by Antonio, who still looked sus- 
piciously on him. Antonio devoutly crossed him- 
self and pushed out again into the sea. 

“What strange fish hast thou caught to-day, 
good Antonio,” said a fellow-laborer who was la- 
zily spreading his net, when he saw Antonio land 
Stephano, “ hast thou turned thy craft to a gondola 
and thrown away thy net?” 

*“« Nay, Filipetto, 1 know not who, or what yon 
cavalier is, I took him from the isle of T'riptole- 
mus, and he gave me this,” and Antonio held up 
the heavy purse. 

* The accurst isle, Antonio! how couldst thou 
dare to touch it ?” 

“‘T did not, I cast anchor, and made him swim.” 

“Thou art a cunning one, and did he give thee 
all in that purse ?” 

“* Aye, and willingly.” 

“ Well—thou art lucky, Antonio, thou wilt fish 
no more now.” 

“Tam going now to cast my net; come on, Fi- 
lipeto, I will help thee to-day ?” 

* Thanks—but Antonio, what thinkest thou of 
this stranger—what said he ?” 

“ He said he was a Christian, he spoke no evil, 
and he gave me this. The devil brings not heavy 
purses ; now, art thou content Filipetto ?” 

“ A Christian! Why then in such an evil place? 
the accurst isle !” 

‘*] know not, nor care,” said Antonio sulkily. 

*“ But would it not be well to tell it to the Ten?” 

“Thou art worse than a Turkish dog, Filipetto, 
why, wouldst thou harm a stranger who has never 


wronged thee ! Shame on thee !” 


* * * * 


Searcely had the boat in which Antonio and Ste- 
phano were seated left the shore half a league, 
when a door on the inner side of the tower flew 
suddenly open. It led to the magic room in which 
Fabricio had left Stephano the previous night, 
which was built in the thick walls of the tower. 
The door which opened with a spring, was a slab 
of rough stone on the outer side, and fitted so 
smoothly into the circular wall, that it was impos- 
sible to detect it. From this Fabricio and Ecce- 
lino emerged and ascended to the top of the tower. 

“* See yon foolish dreamer!” said the latter, “he 
little knows into what danger his wild fancies have 
led him.” 

“It is hard, Signor Eccelino, that one should die 
for indulging so innocent a pastime.” 

A smile curled the lip of Ececelino. 

“He is in my path, I wish not his death, but I 
must remove him; but dost thou repent of thy 
service tome? Here, take this bag of gold and 
go, forget thou hast a conscience.” 


==. 


secure me all I wish. Away now to Ferrara and 
entangle the lovely princess and her haughty father, 
and our task is done.” 

“ And you ?”?— 

“T will to Venice with my proofs of Colonna’s 
dealing with forbidden powers for the council. 
He will surely wend his way to Ferrara, watch 
him well, and thou shalt see Fabricio that I am a 
greater magician than thou. The fear of his own 
death will cause him to relinquish the love thy 
powerful temptations could not shake,” said Ke- 
celino with a smile. 

“ And wilt thou give him choice of death or 
Leonore t” eagerly asked Fabricio, as his counte- 
nance brightened. 

“ Nay, I offer nothing, nor reveal myself to him, 
the council may do that, or condemn with few 
words from any, as is their wont,” answered he 
carelessly,—* but let us go,” and descending, they 
walked to the opposite shore where a gondola was 
waiting. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The full moon shone down on a noble palace and 
beautiful garden in Ferrara. Wreathes of light 
clouds, pure and graceful as a bridal veil, lay on 
the azure sky above and below her bright free path, 
but not one swept over her radiant face. Onward 
she careered in majestic beauty through the wide 
sky, and shed down a softened glory on the beau- 
teous scene below that lofty arch. On the Eas- 
tern side of the palace was a high tower used as 
an observatory. It was surmounted by a balcony 
of stone work, which on this night was occupied by 
Leonore and a young girl about her own age. 
Leonore was leaning against the railing and ga- 
zing on the glorious heavens above, but Fidele’s 
little hands were clasped on the top of the balus- 
trade, and her soft eyes rested on the moon- 
lighted garden and river beneath them. ‘Thus 
they stood in silent contemplation, which was bro- 
ken by Leonore’s exclaiming, “ Look, Fidele ; Oh! 
is it not beautiful ?” 

Fidele raised her eyes and saw a brilliant meteor 
rushing from the zenith to the horizon, leaving a 
train of light in its path. 

“It started near that beautiful star on which I 
was gazing,” continued Leonore, “ and for a mo- 
ment I thought i had left its high station in the 
sky, but see, it still shines calmly, gloriously on, 
and the meteor is gone. Ah! Fidele, they remind 
me of many spirits. All might be like yonder star 
in its exalted steady course, but how few emulate 
it; the meteor’s path and end are the fate of most. 
Their course is ever earthward, and when they 
might commune with the mysteries of higher na- 
tures and worlds, they turn coldly away and waste 
the fleeting hours on the pitiful toys of the world’s 





“Thanks most generous Count.” 
“‘ Nay, thrice its value is thine when thou shalt 
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pleasure. Oh! it is wearisome, wearisome to 
dwell with such !” 
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“Ah! my own cousin, what wouldst thou? Sure- 
ly, there is much of pleasant excitement and ex- 
quisite joy in this world you so much deride, and 
what gain you by these high and mystic commu- 
nings of yours ?” 

“What do I gain? whole ages of bliss you can 
never feel, Fidele—but you can not understand me, 
and my words but provoke your mirth,” she added 
as she saw the smile playing around Fidele’s dim- 
pled and rosy mouth, whilst a shade of sorrow min- 
gled with impatience passed across her own proud 
countenance. 

“‘ At least, enough to love you, Leonore, though 
I confess you are often like a dream-spirit to me, 
and I would you were more joyous and like my- 
self. Is it not better far, dearest, to twine the 
blushing roses, wet with dew, amidst our curls, and 
bound over the fresh and sun-bright earth, with 
hearts light as the butterflies that dance around us, 
and then, with merry carols and glowing cheeks, 
turn to our employments within the quiet of our 
home, than to stand beneath the pale moonbeams 
so sad and cold, and watch the silent and far-off 
stars, and hear wild tones in every wind. Oh! 
Leonore, life is beautiful, beautiful, but it is the 
life of the bright and cheerful day, and the buoyant 
careless heart. Life where the warm sunbeams 
fall on cottager and king alike—life with such glory 
as crowns the high mountain with a glittering 
halo, yet forgets not to send a ray of warmth into 
the heart of the hidden wild flower that lurks be- 
neath broad leaves and shadowing rocks: such be 
ever mine!” 

** And such the meanest serf may call his own, 
aye, the senseless brute, and shall not a being gifted 
with nobler powers seek loftier communion? Your 
life is scarcely worthy the name, it is mere exis- 
tence ; what do you enjoy of which the insect may 
not in as high a degree partake ?” 

“‘ No, no, Leonore, the insect simply lives, whilst 
I live and enjoy the consciousness of its existence, 
and of the thousand forms of life that fill the earth ; 
I delight in their sports, and mourn when they die. 
I see the beautiful bird that fills my soul with plea- 
sure by its song, whilst your starry music is not 
even heard in truth, and is but the delusion of a 
wild fancy.” 

“ Ah! say not so, you heed it not, and its soft 
tones pass by you, but I have heard it, and oh! it 
is sweet but to dream of a nobler destiny, even if 
it may never be mine—but is it all a dream? 


‘No, no, Fidele, I’ve felt too oft as now, 

The spell of higher spirits on my soul. 

Beneath a starry heaven, at night’s lone noon, 
Sweet spirit-voices from yon radiant homes 
Have told in music of those blissful worlds ; 
And like a prisoned bird my heart has striven, 
And with the wailing winds l’ve sadly wept, 
When on they passed and left me lone on earth. 
In tempest hours I’ve heard the demons shriek 
And seen the shadow of their sable wings, 





And felt their hot breath on my pallid cheek ; 
Whilst the lightning, wild stenographer, wrote 
Strange hieroglyphics on the clouds of wrath. 
When murmuring wavelets broke on silver sands, 
I’ve listed spirits, in each wreathed shell, 

Echo their gentle plaint, as back they rolled ; 
And all have told me purer souls pervade 

Each portion of this world so fair to view, 

And shall we not communion seek with these ?” 


“T can not understand your communion with 
spirits, dear Leonore. I love the world and its 
seenes of beauty and grandeur, but these wild 
dreams of thine will never bring happiness, my 
cousin, and are we not forbidden intercourse with 
spirits ? Beware, Leonore, how you speak of such ; 
but your cheeks are pale and your eyes wild; come, 
tis long past the noon of night, and see, your 
peerless model, the moon, has turned her regal 
footsteps toa place of rest, come down and tell 
me again of the wedding of the sea, and that young 
cavalier of Rome. Ah, Leonore, your blushing 
cheek betrays the magic power of his spitit over 
thine! Come cousin and tell me of him,” and she 
laid her hand on Leonore’s arm, and looked per- 
suasively into her face. 

“Not yet, Fidele; leave me to myself—I will 
come soon.” 

** Well, be it so, Leonore, but these wild dreams 
and vigils will bring you no good,” and the maiden 
looked sadly on her for a moment, and then reluc- 
tantly left the balcony. 

“Yes, she speaks truly, there is a power in his 
spirit over mine, so strong that his name will call 
me back from all these dreams which have been the 
happiness of my life, and why is this? because he 
can understand and feel with me ;—but ’tis time he 
were here,” and turning to a flight of steps op- 
posite thuse by which Fidele had gone down, she 
hastily left the tower, and stood alone on a balcony 
at the foot, that overhung theriver. It was situated 
behind the tower, and thus screened from observa- 
tion on all sides but from the river and the door 
that led from the main building to it. The moon 
had sunk too Jow to shed much light upon it, but 
the stars guided a rival to their worshipper. She 
stood in the dim light, and looked anxiously up and 
down the river. This was the spot where she had 
promised to meet Stephano, when she parted with 
him on the balcony in Venice. After a few mo- 
ments, the soft dash of a muffled oar was heard, 
the sound came nearer and nearer and ceased he- 
neath the balcony. ‘“ Leonore,” whispered a voice. 
“T am hére, Stephano,” was the joyful reply, but 
in the same subdeed accents. The next moment 
he had sprung. to the balcony and clasped her to 
his heart. 

‘“‘ How shall I thank thee, my own Leonore ?”’ 

“ Have not I too been wretched? I need no 
thanks, Stephano, for what affords me so much 
happiness.” 

“You are indeed palé;;my own love—dare I 
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hope my absence alone has stolen the roses from 
thy cheeks ?” 

“In part, Stephano,” she replied smiling faintly, 
“but alas! there is great evil in store for us—for 
the last week there has been a tall, dark looking 
stranger with my father, and I have continually 
found their eyes fixed upon me, and to-day my 
father told me the council of ten had solicited my 
hand in marriage for the Count Eccelino Di Ro- 
magno, and” he added, “it is my pleasure, that 
you refuse not.” 

* Leonore! can this be true? does your father 
know the character of Count Eccelino? and he is 
a Ghibeline !” 

“Yes, Stephano, I have often heard him speak 
bitter words against Eccelino, but my father seems 
under some mysterious influence. He is gloomy and 
often harsh even to me whom he once idolized,” 
and those beautiful eyes filled with tears. 

“* And what said you, Leonore, to this proposal ?” 

“*T can not wed Count Eccelino, my father.’ 

“He looked sternly on me and said, ‘ Re- 
member the council of ten have made the demand, 
Princess.’ 

“ * And what,’ ” said I, “ * what right have they to 
require this of Azzo D’ Este? I knew not they had 
the power to bestow the hand of a princess of Fer- 
rara in marriage !’” 

“And my father’s cheek flushed, and then grew 
pale as he answered : 

““* They have the means to enforce the demand, 
and you, Leonore, ere many days pass, will thank 
them for it; life is dear to thee,’ ” and he looked sadly 
on me and left me. “Oh! Stephano, what means 
it all?” and she wept bitterly as she leaned on his 
shoulder. 

“ Alas! J can not tell thee, my own Leonore, but 
fear not beloved, my heart and sword are with thee 
now, and naught shall harm thee; should they per- 
sist the world is before us, and thou would’st not 
hesitate to fly with me, Leonore? Hast thou for- 
gotten thy promise in the baleony at Venice ?” 

And again that voice there heard, breathed out 
clearly and distinctly in the quiet night. 

‘“‘ Hast thou forgotten the warning that followed 
and the course then pointed out to thee ?” 

With a faint shriek the maiden clung to her 
lover—all was still around them, and after a few 
moments they again conversed, but their tones and 
words were full of sorrow. 

“ Ah! Stephano, leave me, our hearts can never 
be united, there’s adark fate woven out for me, 
leave me and be happy.” 

“‘ Leave thee! and be happy, Leonore ?” said he 
in tones of the deepest reproach. ‘“ Did’st thou 
know how I have been tempted to this but a few 
nights sinee, thou could’st then.feel how impos- 
sible happiness is without thee !” 

“Tempted to forsake me! how? by whom, Ste- 
phano?” 


: 


= 


‘‘ By one who rules the higher spirits, Leonore ; 
he showed me wondrous things, and our glorious 
dreams realized, but bade me relinquish thy love, 
or such joys could never be mine.” 

** And thou did’st refuse ?” 

‘“* Had I not, would I now be here ?” 

“Oh! Stephano, return to him and obey his dic- 
tates, I will not be a fetter to bind thy soul to earth, 
and thou seest how darkness encompasses our 
love. Go thou into the clearer light, and one day, 
perhaps thou may’st bless the hapless Leonore by 
guiding her to it. I will be thy pupil, since fate 
denies us the boon of love.” 

** Never, Leonore ; wilt thou renounce me ? thou 
hast said, thine forever and only, Stephano. Wilt 
thou break this pledge? Oh! Leonore when the 
magician showed me wisdom, immortality and youth 
eternal, and then thy pure and trusting love, I 
yielded not to the temptation but clung to thee, and 
canst thou forsake me so willingly ?” 

“No, Stephano, no, my heart is still thine; but 
can I defy fate* Shall I dare transgress its com- 
mands? Oh! add not to the gloom and sorrow of 
my breaking heart a doubt of the fervor of my 
love, and its devotion to you; I will seek refuge in 
a convent’s cloisters and devote a life of which I 
am weary to prayers for you.” 

“‘ Nay, fly with me, Leonore, to other scenes 
where our innocent dreams of a nobler destiny, and 
our higher purposes and aims, may not debar us 
from love. We will commune with spirits and 
learn their lore, but not abandon love. Love will 
but give us strength to learn the more, and sweet 
twill be to tread the paths of knowledge with united 
hearts and minds attuned to each other: consent, 
my Leonore ; I will guard thee and guide ; no storm 
of woe shall ever ruffle the leaves of the gentle 
flower that seeks refuge in my bosom. But the 
sunshine of love and the dews of affection shall 
nourish it and preserve it forever—wilt thou go with 
me, my Leonore ?” 

The lovers were absorbed in their sweet and 
mournful communings, or they might have heard 
the stealthy footsteps that approached the angle of 
the tower during their last words. 

“‘ Heard’st thou that, Prince Azzo, he urges her 
to fly with him to hold communion with noble spi- 
rits and together they will learn their lore, and 
hear her answer,” said a tall figure wrapped in a 
rich cloak of velvet. 

“T will, Stephano, if my father urges this mar- 
riage more, 1 will fly with thee, and thou shalt 
teach me all the strange lessons thou hast learned. 
I too have outwatched the stars with my lone 
vigils and thirsted to taste the forbidden »waters 
of knowledge ; but wait a few days, mine own love, 
I cannot believe my father will force me to this 
marriage, and I would not willingly leave him 





thus, who has ever been devoted to me.” 
“Have not the council justice on their side, 
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most noble Prince, when they accuse thy daughter) you not hear the prayer of your only child, your 
of dealing with forbidden subjects, and should’st| loved Leonore t” 

thou not thank them and the noble Count Eccelino| “The council have demanded your hand in mar- 
that they are willing to save her from merited) riage for Eccelino, to save you from death: death 
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i death ?” you have deserved by dealing with forbidden spi- 
Aa! “ Stranger, who callest thyself Count Gianetto,|rits. ‘The Count has knowledge of your guilt, but 
HE art thou a father ?” , he too would spare you. Should not gratitude to 

“Ne.” them fill your heart ?” 


“Then my appeal will be in vain, but thou could’st} ‘* My father, this is but some wicked device of 
induce the council to believe the statements they | that atrocious Count to place me in his power; I 
have heard were false, and spare me my child :|am innocent, Oh! believe it and spare your child!” 
heard’st thou not her last words? Oh! rich would} ‘ Leonore, I have this night heard words which 
be thy reward for this service,” and the Prince} confirm these statements, pass between you and 
) looked imploringly on the stern dark countenance | Colonna, and Count Gianetto, too, has heard them, 
| of him who stood before him, and Fabricio—his| I can not save you if I would.” 

i purpose wavered, but his countenance changed not.| ‘ Father, father, my words were guiltless as 
i | “Eccelino has paid me well and will again, and} have been my actions, I spake but of my dreams. 
| 





yonder cavalier has mocked my arts by refusing} Oh! must these bring on me a frightful death, or 
the temptations I offered—no, no, I must on with} a life of misery? Holy Mother, thou know’st my 
this work.” ‘Thus thought the magician, and he} innocence, oh pity and save thy child!” And she 
answered : knelt with streaming eyes and clasped hands beside 
“ Prince Azzo, I cannot aid thee thus, for the} her father. 
Count Eccelino has himself heard like words pass} Count Azzo gently raised her, and pressing her 
between them in the balcony of the ducal palace} to his bosom said, “ May thy prayers be heard my 
the night before you left Venice, and he has told| erring child ;” his voice trembled, and putting her 
the council, and neither he nor they will swerve] from him he hastened away. 
from their purpose. The Princess Leonore must [ To be Continued, } 
be the bride of death er of the Count Eccelino!” 
Azzo’s face darkened, and he asked, ‘* Who is 
yon cavalier t” 
“* Stephano Colonna.” 
Prince Azzo made a step forward, but Gianetto 








: seized his arm, and said: MUSINGS. 

' ‘“ ; 

| _ will mar all, let us away, see they look BY DR. JOMW & Mine: 
around. 


** And leave yon cavalier to tempt my child to} How beautiful she looks' Her hair is parted 
flight ¢” O’er a sweet forehead, calm, and passing fair ; 
“Fear not, I will watch his movements,” and Her smile bespeaks her pure and gentle hearted, 
silently they withdrew, leaving the unconscious Ane, 9 YORE Seren, ee eee arery ence. 
Jovers in fancied security. * * * * * Her eye is very soft, and almost saintly, 
The stars were pa'ing before the roseate blush Her voice is like the far off touching tone 
of the coming morn, when ‘Stephano pressed Leo- Of midnight lute, when trembling wild, and faintly, 
nore to his heart with a few fervent words of parting, is bagoke Chee Me wearsed pilgrin lone. 
and dropping from the balcony was gone. As the| At eventide, no more Ill wander sadly, 








Princess entered the palace she met her father. Nor gaze at night upon the stars alone ; 
“I came but now from your chamber, Leonore,| For she is at my side, whose spirit gladly 
and your pillow has not been pressed this night, Mingles with mine, and makes my thoughts its own. 


‘ Foe 
why is this ? Her brow, o’er which her beauteous locks are braided, 





“‘T have been most of the night on the top of the Like rich ripe clusters from the teeming vine ; 
tower, father, and the beauty of the sky made me| Shall never more by sorrow’s clouds be shaded, 
forgetful of sleep.” My weal be her’s, and woe, if any—mine! 

* And the pallor of your cheek—Has parting| gpoq: may our days pass on as soft, as brightly, 
can with your lover naught to do with it? or is it too As love, and hope, and peace can make them glide ; 
a but the effect of your lonely vigil ?” May our life’s barque float on as sweet, as lightly, 

4 Leonore’s cheek grew crimson, and then pale, as As flowers, cast upon a silvery tide. 


a on 
. she answered : s : And oh! let no sad dreams of death e’er darken 
“Oh, my father, forgive us, do not urge this mar- The vision of our bliss, our dream of love; 


riage with Eccelino, it is your child, father, who} But to Thy voice may we meekly hearken, 
pleads for exemption from misery. Colonna is Live happy here, and live with Thee above. 
noble, and he has never wronged our house; will’ Norfolk, Virginia, 1844. 
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SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


Cui Bono? 
BY THE REV. W. CAREY CRANE. 


There is much that passes for philosophy which 
is mere theory, and yet more which is naught else 
but speculation. Some moon-struck visionary fan- 
cies that he has arrived at the “ ultima thule” of 
all profound logic, and with a bravery which would 
face any thing but danger, he challenges the world 
to a logomachy. His theory he would establish 
by skill in words. Another luckless wight ab- 
stracts himself from the world, forgetting its ways 
and always ignorant of the book of common sense, 
and imagines that he is a philosopher, because, for- 
sooth, he does not think as do other men. He for- 
gets that he has cut the cord of sympathy which 
binds man to man. He does not think with other 
men, because he does not feel with them; he 
thinks above them, his philosophy is abstraction 
run mad, logic on stilts. I hear such men, under 
the Carlyle mania, exclaim, “There lies the he- 
roic Promised Land ; under that heaving light, my 


brethren, bloom the happy isles—there, O, there ! 
Thither will we ; 


‘There dwells the great Achilles whom we knew ;’ 


There dwell all heroes and will dwell; thither, all 
ye heroic minded!” ‘The choking nightmare 
chokes us no longer, for we stir under it; the 
nightmare has already fled.” From such philoso- 
phers, reverently be it said, “‘ Good Lord! deliver 
us.” 

Speculative philosophy may be distinguished from 
practical philosophy, inasmuch as it is purely men- 
tal, while yet it does not develope, nor discuss the 
power of mind. Practical philosophy scans men- 
tal operations, probes moral feelings, prys into na- 
ture’s secrets, applies mind to matter, changes the 
forms of things, and is thusa benefactor. To this, 
let Newton and Franklin, Laplace and Bowditch 
testify. But shall it be said, that speculative phi- 
losophy is uninfluential and useless because it is 
not Benthamite? By no means. There is nothing 
without utility which gives range to thought and 
adds power to intellect. But it may well be urged 
against the “thousand and one” theories and fan- 
tasies which literature has called philosophy, “ Cui 
Bono?” 

Let us call up a few of these systems and press 
this question. The statement of the principles of 
each system will be the best mode of applying the 
question and will serve every useful purpose with- 
out an application. 

Among the ancients, the Aristotelian philosophy 
held a distinguished place. It described virtue as 
consisting in the medium between two extremes, 
a position, as says Dr. Wardlaw, which is extremely 





vague and absolutely defines nothing. ‘The doc- 
trine of the Peripatetics placed all virtue in a me- 
dium between opposite vices, a theory, without 
doubt, suggested by the Platonic representation of 
the necessity of keeping up the harmony between 
the various parts of our natures. The Academics 
differed but little indeed from the Peripatetics. 
Arcesilas, Camenides and others as widely differed 
upon all these subjects. Each of these systems 
was exploded in turn, for how was it possible to 
draw that medium line between virtue and vice? 
The definition was more indefinite than the thing 
to be defined. 

The stoical system of the school of Zeno repre- 
sented virtue or moral rectitude as consisting in 
our “living according to nature.” Some interpre- 
ted the definition as meaning “according to the 
nature of things in general.” Others interpreted it 
“according to the nature of man.” Zeno taught 
that there is only one substance in the universe, 
part active and part passive. He also argued 
against the undeniable truth, that matter is capa- 
ble of motion. An arrow, he alleged, filled every 
moment a space equal to itself, consequently must 
always be at rest; if it were to move from that 
place, it would be in two places at the same time, 
therefore motion would be impossible. 


“ Credat Judaeus Apella, sed non Ego.” 


Warburton, the author of the “ Divine Legation 
of Moses,” compared the three principal schools 
of antiquity, those of Zeno, Aristotle and Plato, 
to the systems of modern times, of “the moral 
sense,” “arbitrary will’ and “ essential differen- 
ces.” If either the ancient or the modern theories 
have much improved mankind, the facts should be 
forthcoming to demonstrate it. 

The main principle of the Atomical philosophy 
was that all things are composed of extremely mi- 
nute particles, a theory which does not differ great- 
ly, if at all, from the systems of Natural Philoso- 
phy of the present age. The Cyrenaic school 
held tenets favorable to luxury, unfriendly to vir- 
tue and destructive of the welfare of society. 
Both of these schools corresponded to the system 
of Hobbes of later times, regarding virtue and vice 
as mere arbitrary distinctions, depending upon the 
will of the magistrate and the authority of haman 
enactments. The Epicureans considered happi- 
ness as the end of our being, which consisted in 
living as free as possible from the evils incident to 
life, and in the enjoyment of as large a measure of 
its good things as practicable. The chief point of 
Epicurean ethies was that a steady course of vir- 
tue produces the greatest amount of pieasure and 
real happiness of which human nature is capable. 
It was devoid of the “honestum” of Cicero, the 
rectitude or approbation of which, in our minds, 
was independent of consequences, whether painful 
or pleasant. This scheme, as is well known, ulti- 
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mately degenerated into mere animal pleasure and 
unrestrained sensuality. At its best estate, it was 
a mere modification of Atheism, for the nature and 
superintendance of Providence were denied in the 
consideration of present results. 

The Pythagorean philosophy rose above creature 
thoughts. The existence of one God, incorrupti- 
ble and invisible, the transmigration of souls, the 
relationship between God and men, were taught as 
fundamental truths. Some men of distinction, Gale 
among them, contend that the tracks and footsteps 
of the theocracy and spiritual economy of Moses 
may be seen in several parts of the doctrines of 
Pythagoras. 

Among all of the human race, whose names and 
principles are now all that mortals know of them, 
may be placed Socrates, a name, high on 


“ The unmouldering pillar of fame.” 


Feeling that the divinity stirred within him, he 
taught his followers to contemplate the starry hea- 
vens, to study their own passions, faculties, opin- 
ions and actions. In the spirit of a heaven-de- 
scended philosophy, he acknowledged that the sum 
of all his knowledge was “ that he knew nothing.” 
It was not necessary that such a man should write 
books, for he wrote none : upon the tablet of mind, 
he inscribed his immortal principles to become the 
common heritage of nien. How sublime is his 
last allusion to the greatest of all his principles. 
His friends had gathered around him, as the exe- 
cutioner tendered him the poisoned chalice, and 
besieged him with questions concerning the dispo- 
sition of his body. Said the dying Philosopher, 
‘** You may bury or burn my body, if you do not 
think you bury or burn Socrates.” 

That Socrates taught a practical philosophy, who 
will deny; but that all that was practical and super- 
human in it was derived from revelation, who will 
fail of perceiving * 

Plato was the adumbration of Socrates. Wherein 
his philosophy differs from his master, it goés be- 
yond him and agrees with the Hebrew theology. 
Frankly he confesses that the Greeks borrowed 
their knowledge of the one infinite God, from a 
people, ancient, better and nearer to God than 
themselves. His account of man’s primeval inno- 
cence, birth from the earth, state of nakedness and 
paridisaical condition, is a transcript of the sacred 
original. 

The Cynics, of whom Diogenes of “ tub me- 
mory” was one, contemned ail external things, 
riches and worldly pomp, the arts and sciences, 
excepting amoral life. ‘They barked at all the bad 
and fawned upon the good. 

The Sceptics were also called Pyrrhonists, after 
Pyrrho their founder. Their whole creed consist- 
ed in doubting every thing, affirming nothing at 
all, and in keeping the judgment in suspense upon 
every subject. It will therefore appear, from this 








slight detail of the principles of ancient philosophy, 
that wherever it has been practical, it has abandon- 
ed speculation and based its reasonings upon ad- 
mitted facts in nature, or has borrowed from the 
brilliant light of divine revelation. Has modern 
philosophy speculated to better advantage? With- 
out pretending to name all the theories, let us re- 
view a few of the more prominent. 

Des Cartes adopted the doubting principle of 
Socrates and Plato, as to the incomprehensibility 
of truth. Was there ever a theory more beauti- 
fully poetical and amusing, than his theory of the 
soul’s location? That part of the brain called by 
Anatomists the pineal gland, was the immediate 
receptacle of the soul, where it is affected by all 
sorts of perceptions and exerts all its operations 
by the intercourse of the animal spirits, which run 
through the nerves of the body. If our souls could 
but pass into the pineal glands of other men, and, 
being thus situated, we could become spectators of 
the origin, evolutions and involutions of the ideas in 
their minds, can mortal man imagine the vast im- 
provement of the immortal mindt Much as has 
been said of labor-saving machines in mechanical 
philosophy, what would be all human inventions 
compared with this saving to the intellect? Long 
and tedious college courses would not be needed ; 
an hour would suffice to pass through whole cour- 
ses of classical and professional study, located in 
the pineal gland of a Wayland or a Dew, a Robin- 
son or an Alexander, a Story or a Tucker, a Chap- 
man or a Bell. What endless stores of amuse- 
ment and instruction could be acquired in pass- 
ing our time in the souls of poets and philosophers, 
mathematicians and linguists, beaux and belles, 
Statesmen and generals. Calculus, with all its in- 
tricate labyrinths of reasoning, might be the pas- 
time of a moment, and the “ Mecanique Celeste” 
would be the recreation of anidle hour. Delighted, 
we might wander through the perfumed groves of 
the East, or walk, in calm composure, upon en- 
amelled meadows, without moving one foot. Won- 
derful philosophy ! too beautiful to be true, too un- 
real to be human. ‘To be present during a battle, 
or when a storm raged, and yet receive none of 
the showers of either bullets or rain, how sur- 
passingly strange; who that loves glory would 
doubt? But we must doubt and press the inquiry, 
Cui bono? Malebranche proved the existence of 
a God, the corruption of human nature by sin, and 
the necessity of a Mediator. In other respects, 
his doctrines were ill-grounded, dangerous and de- 
structive to religion. In some points they corres- 


pond with Cartesianism, which met with much op- 


position from French authors and from Locke. 
Among the theories of German philosophers, the 
system of preéstablished harmony, originating with 
Leibnitz, is both curious and impracticable. It 
maintained that the souland body were two distinct 
substances, having no influence upon one another, 
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that the soul is a spiritual substance, receiving all 
its ideas and perceptions without the agency of the 
body, and that the body is a machine like a clock, 
which produces all its motions in succession, with- 
out any manner of influence from the soul? It was 
also contended that God so arranged these substan- 
ces, from the beginning, that all the resolutions of 
the soul would harmonize with those of the body. 
But suppose, (which is not unlikely to suppose,) 
that the body were so deranged as not to harmo- 
nize with the soul, then the body would no more 
belong to the soul of man, than the soul of man 
would belong to the body of a Rhinoceros. Sup- 
pose, too, that God had adjusted the body of an 
Elephant to the soul of a man, so that the powers 
of the one and the determinations of the other, 
should harmonize. The moment, therefore, that soul 
willed that the Elephant’s foot should be raised, it 
would be raised and thus a human soul and a brute’s 
body would be conjoined. Such a theory tallies 
very closely with transmigration. Cus bono ? 

England has furnished its full share of systems. 
Not among the least of its great ones, who boast- 
ed themselves philosophers, were Hume and Berke- 
ly. The gist of their theory was to disbelieve 
the existence of the world and all that is suppo- 
sed to be in the universe, except the visionary things, 
termed by them “ideas.” If Hume had aught else 
worthy the name of a theory, it was borrowed from 
Jeremy Bentham. 

How shall we judge of the philosophy of France ? 
It was domoniacal speculation and frightful ruin. 
Reason, the ruler of men! and all men theo-phi- 
lanthropists!! Let the guillotine and suicide, rapine 
and murder, incest and debauchery, the 6,000 divor- 
ces granted in a single year in Paris, teach us how 
baleful was French philosophy, assuming the pro- 
vince of religion. 

Scepticism and impracticability pervade the mys- 
ticism of Kant, the theories of Idealists and Real- 
ists, Naturalists and Supernaturalists, Neologists 
and Nominalists. How much better have been the 
various vagaries which have prevailed extensively 
through the civilized world, and have tended to 
break up the bonds of union and dissolve society 
into its original elements of confusion? Hutche- 
son rested his moral system on what he called the 
“ moral sense.”” Cudworth defended intuitive intel- 
lection and the eternal fitness of things, and he 
was sustained by Clarke and Price. Adam Smith, 
in his system of the “ Moral Sentiments,” main- 
tained that we judge of the actions of others by 
a direct, and of our own, by a reflex sympathy. 
It may be inquired how much have these theories 
accomplished, apart from the teaching of the sa- 
cred original. If these statements of the princi- 
ples of many philosophers be true, is it not clear, 
that wherein they are speculative, they are useless; 
wherein they are useful and have accomplished 
good, the honor is due not to them, but to the truths 








of inspiration 1 
tellect only have elevated man, which have har- 
monized with natural theology, and the practical 
divinity of the two testaments of eternal love.— 
Philosophy, 


Those systems of morals and in- 


‘* Baptized in the pure fount of celestial Jove,” 


is not fanciful, but real; not atheistical, but devout ; 
not sceptical, but firm in faith; not temporal, but 
eternal. ‘To every scheme, unlike such an emana- 
tion of the immortal intellect, let us manfully op- 
pose the key note of this article, Cui Bono? 

Cautiously abstaining from reflections upon the 
giant minds of Dugald Stewart and Locke, Brown 
and Payne, Reid and Bacon; for so to do would 
be likened to an attempt to thrash down the Peaks 
of Otter with a rye-straw ; it yet may be question- 
ed whether the speculative, in their systems, does 
not take precedence of the practical. In the bat- 
tles of mind, they have fought for atheory. The 
world has looked on in wonder. The pugilism of 
philosophy! how all real battles of cannon and 
small arms, broad swords and lances, battles fought, 
likewise, to defend a theory, dwindle when com- 
pared with it! Tell us, ye who would be philoso- 
phers, if it is in the power of mind to grasp infi- 
nity. If mind cannot, it is not derogatory to our 
immortality to conclude, that not until all that is 
now finite has become infinite, will man have arri- 
ved at the goal of all true knowledge, so well ex- 
pressed in the language of a wise man of antiquity, 
“ Know thyself.” 


Richmond. 





THE STARS. 


How ye are softly fair! 
Pale watchers of the night, 
That through the misty air 
Stream tremulous and bright ; 
Ye reign upon each distant throne, 
Undying in your beauty and alone. 


Star! mysteries are thine. 
The lowly sons of earth 
Their destinies entwine, 
With you who watch their birth ; 
And deem their poor mortality, 
Demands a guardian fate as bright as ye. 


And in the deep midnight, 
When hushed are earth and sky, 
Your pale and trembling light 
Seems fraught with destiny ; 
And thrills the bosom with a force, 
That swells resistless to our being’s source. 
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Ye bright eternal fires, 
Lit by the holy spark, 
That your dull mass inspires, 
Ye are hung up to mark, 
To chronicle the flight of time, 
As ye glow on, eternal and sublime. 


And ye have baffled well 
The students of the earth, 
Who would from you compel 
The secrets of your birth ; 
Upon each gazing eye, your beams 
Impenetrable look, and mock its dreams. 


For science has not yet 
Divested you of grace, 
Nor made us quite forget, 
From uncreated space, 
Your lustre falling, fills our hearts 
With all the rapture poetry imparts. 


The works of man soon die, 
His empires pass away, 
But in yon vaulted sky, 
Ye burn without decay ; 
And on the earth your glories shed, 
Regardless of the living or the dead. 


Bright to the last, your fire 
Shall be the torch to light 
The earth unto her pyre, 
When round her latest night, 
The gath’ring horrors thickly grow, 
Announcing to her creatures death and woe. 


Your cold and feeble light 
Has lit the gory plain, 
When, past the madding fight, 
The stiff’ning victims strain 
With glazing eyes and bosom’s swell, 
To take of earth and you a last farewell. 


Alas! thou starry heav’n! 
Upon thy face what eyes 
Have turned to be forgiv’n, 
When in the agonies 
Of nature’s death, th’ expiring brain 
Grows cold upon the couch or battle plain. 


Impartial, ye unfold 
Your splendors on each toy, 
Unsympathising, cold, 
With misery or joy; 
Your twinklings seem almost to sneer, 
Upon the trifles that amuse us here. 


And ye, when years have swept 
Man from the earth away, 
With all he loved and wept, 
Will still your rays display, 
And stretching through the future shine, 
A mystery, a wonder, and a sign. 





Of you we nothing know, 
We see your light, and feel 
With you a kindred glow ; 
And when the grave shall seal 
Upon our corse, we shall know nought, 
Impassive to thy beams and fancy’s thought. 
IsHERWOOD. 





PLINY THE YOUNGER. 


The private letters of two distinguished men, 
Cicero and Pliny the younger, have descended to 
us as part of Rome’s classical literature. Both 
collections are valuable and interesting, but differ 
widely in merit, as might be expected from the dif- 
ferent positions and abilities of the writers. Cice- 
ro’s correspondence was extensive and diversified, 
embracing almost every variety of character and 
rank from the dictator Cesar to the freedman Tiro, 
from Cato and Marcellus to Antony and the infa- 
mous Vatinius. He was an actor in the troubled 
scenes of that important era; and his comments 
on the changes in public affairs, and the conduct 
and motives of the directing spirits of the revolu- 
tion, have the authority of an eye-witness, and dis- 
play the deep sagacity of his powerful mind. His 
own character is presented with such singular 
frankness that we can distinctly trace his virtues 
and failings, his wisdom and weakness, his tastes 
and prejudices, his devoted patriotism and selfish 
ambition, his occasional great energy of purpose 
and his timid and vacillating resolutions and incon- 
sistent policy. His letters are all spirited and 
natural, and bear the impress of the circumstances 
under which they were written, exhibiting in varied 
succession confiding friendship, petulant complaints 
and recriminations, generous forbearance, or digni- 
fied self-vindication, and the cold civility of the 
well-bred man of the world. Hence, to the stu- 
dent of history and the philosophic observer of 
human nature, they form the most valuable collec- 
tion of letters ever published. 

The letters of Pliny are far inferior, whether as 
are pository of historical facts, or a display of intel- 
lect and character. This must be ascribed to 
several causes. In the first place, the circum- 
stances under which he wrote were widely different. 
The republic was long since extinct ; and the manly 
independence nourished by it had given place to 
courtly subservience and adulation. Trajan was 
a benevolent prince but a stern ruler, who guarded 
his prerogative with jealousy, and exacted implicit 
submission from all; and Pliny was too good a 
courtier to risk his favor by unnecessary freedom 
of speech or gratuitious interference in political 
matters. It is not strange, therefore, that his cor- 
respondence should contain few references to public 
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affairs; and perhaps it was his taste as well as 
prudence which led him to entertain his friends 
with literary and critical disquisitions, essays on 
oratory and elocution, sentimental morality on com- 
mon-place topics, and long descriptions of beautiful 
villas, written with a tedious display of archi- 
tectural science. Moreover, his intellect was by no 
means of the highest order, though possessing con- 
siderable vigor and activity; and his love of fine 
writing, which seems to pervade every sentence he 
has written, impedes the easy and natural flow of 
his pen, giving an artificial and studied air to the 
whole. Nor can we trust his facts implicitly when 
he speaks of himself; for he revised and published 
his own letters, which were probably written with 
that view originally: and it is not unfair to sup- 
pose him exhibited in a better light than that in 
which an impartial biographer would represent 
him. For the egotism of publishing his private cor- 
respondence he alleges the solicitations of friends,— 
that common resource of vanity, ambitious of dis- 
play, yet wishing toseem modest. Butin reading 
his letters carefully, it is hard to believe that they 
were not written for publication ; and we are almost 
led to suspect that in some instances they were 
never actually sent, or intended to be sent, to the 
persons whose names they bear, but were com- 
posed on fictitious occasions merely to introduce 
some moral or sentimental reflections, or some inci- 
dent which might display his character and princi- 
ples in a favorable light. Certain it is, that they 
bear all the marks of having been written with 
as much care as ever Horace Walpole could have 
bestowed on his, of whom Lord Dover tells that 
he prepared anecdotes long beforehand, and kept 
them to be inserted in his correspondence as suita- 
ble occasions arose. It would be idle then to look 
in Pliny’s letters for the same unaffected naiveté 
as in those of Cicero; but the loss is of less mo- 
ment, as his feelings and character, even if fairly 
portrayed, would be far less worthy of study than 
those of his great countryman. 

Montaigne says in one of his essays, ‘“‘ We find 
in the writings of Cicero and of that Pliny who, in 
my opinion, possessed little of his uncle’s spirit, 
numberless proofs of inordinate ambition; among 
others, that they besought the historians of their 
time, as all the world knows, not to forget them in 
their annals ; and fortune, as if in spite, has pre- 
served to our day these petitions of vanity, while 
the histories themselves have utterly perished. 
But this exceeds all meanness of spirit in men of 
such rank—they sought to draw distinguished fame 
from their familiar chat and idle gossipings, and for 
this purpose even descended to employ private 
letters written to their friends.”* Montaigne errs 


* “Tl se tire des escripts de Ciceron et de ce Pline peu 
retirant 4 mon avis aux humeurs de son oncle, infinis temoig- 


in one particular. 
lished by himself, nor till long after his death; 
and there is not a shadow of reason to suppose 


Cicero’s letters were not pub- 


they were written for publication. But in other 
respects the critic is correct in his facts, whatever 
justice there may be in the severity of his censure. 
The historian of whom Pliny made his modest 
request was Tacitus: the one selected by Cicero 
was Lucceius, a man who might have been of fame 
in his day, but who is now unknown except as a 
correspondent of Cicero. 

Pliny’s letters have merits to recommend them, 
however, though his mind was of an humbler caste 
than Cicero’s, and the subjects of his correspon- 
dence of a less interesting character. He was 
well acquainted with the better society of Rome, 
and his observation was quick and attentive. He 
had received an excellent education; his reading 
was extensive; and in literary matters his taste 
and judgment were, in general, correct. His style 
is somewhat epigrammatic and antithetical, but neat 
and perspicuous, and when occasionally ambiguous 
or obscure, it seems to result less from any indis- 
tinctness in his perceptions than from a wish to 
employ pretty and recherché modes of expression. 
As a writer he exhibited the characteristics of his 
age, of which Lord Bacon says, ‘‘ Somewhat less 
objectionable, but not free from vanity, is another 
styl which commonly follows that florid rhetorical 
exuberance just described. Its characteristics are 
pointed words, concise expressions and periods 
rather prettily turned than flowing and full; and 
the effect of this artificial construction is to make 
the ideas presented seem more ingenious than they 
really are. It is found in Seneca to great excess, 
and to an inferior degree in Tacitus and Pliny the 
Younger; nor is it of late altogether strange to 
English ears. The style we speak of is apt to 
captivate moderate intellects, as seeming to confer 
a certain dignity on letters; but better judgments 
very properly despise it. And indeed it must be 
considered as a sort of distemper in learning, when 
the writer’s care and ingenuity are expended on 
words and polished periods.”’* 


leur temps de ne les oublier en leurs registres: et Ja for- 
tune, comme par despit, a fait durer jusques a nous la va- 
nité de ces requestes, et pieca faict perdre ces histoires. 
Mais cecy surpasse toute bassesse de cceur, en personnes 
de tel reng, d’avoir voulu tirer quelque principale gloire du 
caquet et de la parlerie, jusques a y employer les lettres 
privées escriptes a leurs amis.”—Eseais de Montaigne, liv. 
I, ch. 39. 

* “Paulo sanius est aliud styli genus, neque tamen ipsum 
omnino vanitatis expers, quod copiz illi et luxuriz orationis 
tempore fere succedit. Illud totum in eo est, ut verba 


sint aculeata, sententie concisz, oratio denique potius 
versa quam fusa; quo fit, ut omnia per hujusmodi arti- 
ficium magis ingeniosa videantur quam revera sint. Tale 
invenitur in Seneca effusius, in Tacito et Plinio Secundo 
moderatius ; ,atque nostri temporis auribus cepit esse 





nages de nature oultre mesure ambitieuse ; entre aultres, 
qu’ils solicent, au sceu de tout le monde, les historiens de 


Vor. X—46 


non ita pridem accommodatum. Verum hoc ipsum medioc- 
ribus ingeniis gratum esse solet, adeo ut dignilatem quan- 
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Allied to the vicious taste from which this style pro- 
ceeded, but displayed in augmented measure, and 
combined with intellectual indolence from which it 
arose and which, in turn, it fostered, was that which 
led to the multiplication of epitomes and compends 
designed to supersede larger and better treatises; 
and the evil increasing through successive centuries, 
gave a sort of encyclopedic character to literature,* 
by which a superficial knowledge of many branches 
was acquired with less labor than ought to have 
been bestowed on any one; a character accompa- 
nying, and in part producing, that gradual decline 
of learning which resulted in the total extinction 
of genius during the long night of the middle ages. 

It is to the credit of Pliny’s discernment that he 
saw the evil tendency of this sententious and arti- 
ficial brevity, and from more than one letter it ap- 
pears that his influence had been exerted to coun- 
teract it. 

His letters contain much curious and some useful 
information, and interest us by exhibiting the cus- 
toms, and manners, and minor moralities of his age. 
His views of social duty and the obligations of 
charity were judicious and even delicate; and he 
sometimes surprises us with sentiments which have 
almost a christian complexion. But of that deeper 
philosophy which, in the absence of revelation, 
seeks to develope the attributes of the Deity from 
the works of creation and the moral constitution of 
man, his letters afford few or no traces. Nor does 
it appear that his thoughts were ever much turned 
to the probability of a future existence, the only 
immortality he seems to have hoped for, being 
that immortality of fame to which he aspired so 
fondly. Yet in one of his letters, he considers it 
an excellent rule to live always as we would wish 
to have lived when in the near prospect of death. 

His character, as we gather it from his corres- 
pondence, was a highly estimable one. His heart 
was kind and liberal, and his ample fortune enabled 
him to be a munificient patron of merit or genius. 
Among others, Martial and Quintilian partook of 
his bounty ; and he had good taste enough to tem- 
per the obligations conferred with becoming deli- 
cacy. In pecuniary dealings his conduct was 
governed by correct and honorable principles. As 
an advocate he was highly distinguished, and his 
labors in many cases certainly, and perhaps in 
most, were bestowed gratuitously. He was for the 
most part gentle and liberal in scanning the con- 
duct of others;} and often praised lavishly and 


dam literis conciliet; attamen a judiciis magis limatis me- 
rito fastiditur; et poni possit pro intemperie quadam doc- 
trine, cum sit verborum etiam et eorum concinnitatis 
aucupium quoddam.”—De Aug. Scient., lib. I. 

* Hallam’s Lit. Hist. Europe. ch.1. Hallam says that 
Isidore of Seville spoke of Cicero’s and Quintilian’s rhe- 
torical works as too voluminous to be read. 

+ It may be remarked that almost all the bitterness to be 
found in his letters is contained in those relating to Regulus 
and Pallas. 





with too little discrimination, for which his friends 
sometimes reproved him. ‘The reasons he gives 
in excuse are characteristic, mingling an ingenious 
policy with that charitable judgment which seems 
to have been the unaffected impulse of his benevo- 
lent heart—that if the friends he praised were in- 
ferior to himself, his own merits were more com- 
mended ; and if superior, it was best to rank them 
as high as possible that ampler room might thus be 
left for his own praises. His moral character was 
virtuous on the whole; but it must be admitted, on 
his own confession, that his life was not wholly 
pure from the vices of youth. His friends often 
censured his practice of writing immodest epi- 
grams; in justification of which he urged the ex- 
ample of Catullus, Calvus and others, whose verses 
were as bad or worse than his own. It may be 
doubted, however, whether his vanity, leading him 
to imitate even the blemishes of those distinguished 
poets, was not more in fault than a vicious imagi- 
nation. His letters are untainted with the im- 
morality in question. Among his correspondents 
we find Tacitus, Suetonius and other literary men; 
and by their advice he was induced to undertake 
historical composition, but his works of that cha- 
racter have perished. He had some pretensions to 
taste in statuary and the fine arts; cultivated ora- 
tory assiduously ; composed many verses, but of 
not much merit, if we may judge from the few 
specimens preserved in his letters, though he tells 
us with much self-complacency that certain Greeks 
learnt Latin merely for the pleasure of singing his 
songs; and sometimes he described quite vividly 
such natural phenomena as arrested his notice, 
occasionally offering explanations which indicate a 
prompt and observant but hardly a deep or philo- 
sophic curiosity. He was with his uncle at Mise- 
num when the celebrated eruption of Vesuvius 
occurred, by which Pompeii and Herculaneum 
were destroyed; and when the energetic old man 
set forth to visit the burning mountain, he gave his 
nephew leave to accompany him; but the young 
gentlemen’s love of study, which was most exem- 
plary just then, curbed his ardor and kept him from 
taking part in the perilous enterprise. In maturer 
life he was honored with Trajan’s friendship, and 
by his favor was raised to some of the most impor- 
tant offices of the empire; and his letters to the 
emperor, while Governor of Bythinia, though 
written in a strain of courtly subservience and 
adulation, display respectable talents for civil busi- 
ness. In stature he was small, and fastidious and 
aristocratic in his feelings and associations. 

In short, he was by profession a courtier and an 
advocate, and after his fashion, a philosopher, his- 
torian, poet, moralist, rhetorician, critic and vir- 
tuoso, but a dilettante and half a coxcomb in all; 
yet whatever his other accomplishments, he had 
certainly the merit of being a lively and agreeable 
though affected correspondent, and, as Dr. Johnson 
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said of the poet Somervile, wrote very well fora 
gentleman. 

The letters now offered in an English dress have 
been selected without much deliberation; but it 
is hoped the reader will find them not wholly unin- 
teresting. ‘The translation is perhaps somewhat 
free; and indeed the inverted and elliptical struc- 
ture of the Latin forbids any attempt at a literal 
version; but the meaning has been preserved in 
general with sufficient accuracy. In some cases 
it is fully presented in fewer words than the ori- 
ginal contains—for the English possesses at need 
great compressibility,—but for the most part the 
translation is more diffuse, as every such transla- 
tion must be if it represents the author in tolerable 
English with any approach to fidelity. Still, it 
might have been brought nearer the original in 
spirit and exact meaning by repeated revisions ; but 
the improvement, in the translator’s opinion at least, 
would not repay the labor. Some liberties have 
been taken in rendering phrases for which our lan- 
guage affords no equivalent expressions; but such 
cases, when the subject seemed to require it, are 
indicated by brief notes. 

The translation being designed merely to amuse 
the general reader, and not to assist the scholar in 
his studies, no effort has been made to collate dif- 
ferent editions and compare various readings; a 
task which the want of facilities would render 
almost impracticable in this country, and of which, 
if executed, the benefit would be scarcely appre- 
ciable except by practised adepts. The edition 
used by the translator is the small Leipsic one, 
without notes or various readings, from the press 
of Tauchnitz. Nor has any arrangement of the 
letters been attempted, beyond occasionally placing 
those together which have some similarity of sub- 
ject ; for the originals are without date and arranged 
with no reference to the order of time, as the 
author tells us in his preface,—thus showing that 
disregard of chronology which is so great a defect 
in most of the historical works left us by the 
ancients. ‘The selection exhibits, on the whole, 
considerable variety, and some of the letters are 
important for the information they give, as that 
relating to the Christians and those describing the 
eruption of Vesuvius and the elder Pliny’s death; 
and imaginative writers, it is hoped, will be pleased 
with his fish and his ghost story at least. 


TO SENECIO. 


The present year has given birth to a numerous 
progeny of poets. Throughout the month of April, 
searce a day passed without a recitation. It is 
gratifying to me that literature is so much culti- 
vated, and that men of genius thus come forward 
to display themselves; but the concourse of audi- 
tors is neither large nor zealous. Many of those 




















































from time to time whether the reader has entered, 

concluded his address, or despatched any con- 

siderable part of the poem. At length they make 

their appearance tardily and reluctantly; nor yet 

will remain, but depart before the conclusion, some 

by stealth and silently, others carelessly and openly. 

It is said that Claudius Cesar, as ovr fathers re- 

member, was walking in his palace, when he heard 

a noise without and inquired the cause ; and being 

told that Nonianus was reciting, he went suddenly 
and unexpectedly to take his place among the 

audience. But now even the idlest man among 
us, though invited long before and again reminded, 
either neglects to come, or else complains that the 
day is lost, because, in point of fact, it is not lost 
but improved. Authors, however, deserve more 
praise if they have the resolution to compose and 
recite notwithstanding the indolence or disrespect of 
their auditors. For myself, 1 have scarcely ever 
failed to attend when asked. In many cases, it is 
true, the authors were my friends,—as indeed few 
men of literary taste can be found who are not. 
Similar occasions have detained me in town longer 
than I had intended remaining. I can now repair 
to my country seat and write something which is 
destined never to be published ; for 1 would avoid 
the appearance of having attended recitations, not 
for the sake of hearing, but of securing auditors 
in my turn. In offices of this sort, as in all others, 
the obligation is cancelled if a return is demanded. 
Farewell. 


TO MACER. 


It is highly gratifying to me to find you such a 
diligent reader of my uncle’s works that you wish 
to procure them all, and for this purpose ask me 
to furnish you with a complete list. Let me, then, 
do the part of an index, and exhibit moreover the 
chronological order in which they were written ; 
for such particulars are not unacceptable to the 
studious. One book of Cavalry Discipline. He 
composed it when colonel of a regiment, with 
equal intelligence and accuracy. Twoof The Life 
of Pomponius Secundus, who, having been my 
uncle’s particular friend, received this well-de- 
served tribute to his memory. ‘Twenty of The 
Wars of Germany, in which are related in detail 
all the wars we have ever waged with the Ger- 
mans. He was induced to undertake the work by 
a dream he had while serving in Germany. The 
image of Drusus Nero stood before him as he slept, 
who died in Germany after having subdued a large 
portion of the country. He commended his me- 
mory to my uncle, and besought him to vindicate 
his name from unmerited oblivion. Three of The 
Student, divided into six volumes because of their 
size. In these he takes the orator from the cradle 
as it were, and conducts him to perfection. Fight 








invited remain idle in their places and pass the 
time in telling anecdotes, requiring to be informed 


of Enigmatical Dissertation. He wrote them 
during the last years of Nero’s reign, when tyran- 
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ny had made all free and manly studies dangerous. 
Thirty-one of A Continuation of Aufidius Bassus. 
Thirty-seven of Natural History*—a copious and 
Jearned work, and diversified as nature itself. Do 
you wonder that a man, immersed in business, 
could write so many volumes, and some of them 
exhibiting such scrupulous accuracy in research ? 
You will wonder more to hear that he sometimes 
practised at the bar ; and that he died in his fifty- 
sixth year, his leisure meantime interrupted and 
engrossed by the duties of the highest offices, as 
well as by others which the friendship of princes 
imposed. He was, however, a man of penetrating 
intellect and of incredible industry, and consumed 
little time in sleep. During the summer months, 
he rose when the night was nearly passed, not to 
observe auspices, but for the purpose of studying. 
In the winter, however, he rose at one o'clock, 
often at midnight, and never later thantwo. He 
sunk to sleep very readily, and sometimes would 
slumber a little and then wake again even in the 
midst of his studies. Before light he waited on 
the emperor Vespasian, who also made use of the 
nights ; and then proceeded to fuifil the commis- 
sions entrusted to him. Returning home, he gave 
to study what time remained. In the summer, 
when dinner was over (which, like those of the 
ancients, was light and simple and taken by day), 
he reclined in the sunshinet if leisure permitted, 
reading some book and making notes and extracts— 
a practice he observed in regard to whatever he 
read. He used to say that no work was so mean 
that some good might not be gained from it. On 
leaving the sun he commonly bathed in cold water. 
He then tasted food and took a short repose. Af- 
terwards, as if commencing a new day, he studied 
tll supper time, during which a book was read to 
him and notes taken, but in a light and cursory 
way. One of his friends, 1 remember, when the 
reader pronounced some words badly, called him 
back and bade him repeat them. ‘“ Did you not 
understand them?” asked my uncle. The other 
admitted that he had. “ Then why call him back?” 
continued my uncle: ‘‘ we have lost more than ten 
lines by the interruption.” Such was his frugality 
in the article of time. In summer he rose from 
supper ere day was closed; in the winter before 
seven o’clock,—and as punctually as if in obedience 
to some law. Such was his life amid the cares 
of business and the tumult of the city. In the 
retirement of the bath alone was his time exempt 
from study. When I speak of the bath, I refer to 


*It is almost superfluous to say that the Natural His- 
tory is the only extant work of the elder Pliny. It is not 
a work of Zoology simply, as its title might seem to im- 
ply, but a sort of encyclopedia, displaying great reading 
and research and no little credulity, and written in a style 
obscure, quaint and harsh. 

+“ Jacebat in sole”—-a strange taste, the reader may 
think. 





its inner recesses; for while the fleshbrush and 
towel were employed, he either dictated or heard 
something read. During a journey, being freed 
from other cares, he gave himself up to study ex- 
clusively. A secretary accompanied him with 
books and writing materials, whose hands in winter 
were defended by thick gloves, that the freezing 
atmosphere might cause no remission of his ser- 
vices: and for the same reason he traversed the 
streets of Rome in a sedan. He once reprimand- 
ed me, I remember, for taking a walk. ‘“‘ The time 
might have been improved,” said he :—for all time 
was lost in his estimation which was not devoted 
to study. By such diligence it was that he com- 
posed so many volumes. He left me besides one 
hundred and sixty commentaries on select passages, 
closely written on both sides of the page; which 
makes them greater in amount. He told me that 
when procurator in Spain he could have sold them 
to Lagus Licinius for four hundred thousand ses- 
terces,* and some additions to them were after- 
wards made. Would you not suppose, considering 
how much he read and wrote, that his leisure had 
never been interrupted by regular business or by 
the friendship of princes? and again, recollecting 
with what laborious diligence his studies were prose- 
cuted, you are almost surprised that no more was 
accomplished: for such application to business 
might be thought to exclude every otheremployment, 
while his indefatigable industry would seem suffi- 
cient to accomplish any thing. I laugh, therefore, 
when men call me studious; for compared with 
him, T ain truly an idle man. My time, however, 
is occupied partly by public duties, and partly by 
those of friendship; but where will you find a man, 
even of those devoted through life to letters, who, 
if compared with my uncle, has not cause to blush 
for his indolence and sloth ‘—I have extended this 
letter beyond my original design, which was mere- 
ly to give you, as requested, a list of my uncle’s 
works. But I trust you will find these additional 
details not less interesting than those you asked; 
and if your ambition is roused, you may be induced 
not only to read the books, but to emulate the 
author’s attainments. Farewell. 


TO TACITUS. 


You ask the particulars of my uncle’s death, in 
order to transmit a true account to posterity. I 
thank you sincerely ; for I see that immortal glory 
awaits it, if celebrated by you. Although he has 
composed many works of permanent reputation ; 
and though his name might seem secured from ob- 
livion by that memorable disaster which involved in 
destruction fair regions, cities and people as well 
as himself; yet his fame will be heightened and 
perpetuated by your immortal writings. Happy 
are they whom the favor of the gods enables to 


* About £322.18.4—English money, according to Adams. 
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achieve what deserves to be recorded, or to write 
what is worthy to be read ; and happier still whose 
fortune it is to accomplish both. In this number 
will my uncle be placed by your writings as well 
as his own; and therefore I willingly undertake, 
and even challenge as a right the office you im- 
pose.—He was at Misenuam, and at that time com- 
manded a fleet. On the 9th of the September 
Calends, shortly after midday, my mother called 
his attention to a cloud of extraordinary appear- 
ance and magnitude. He had reclined in the sun 
as usual, and afterwards having bathed in cold 
water and taken a light repast, was engaged in 
study ; but rising immediately, he called for hjssan- 
dals, and ascended a rising ground to gain a better 
view of the strange phenomenon. The cloud grad- 
ually rose, but from what mountain the spectators 
were unable to tell, though it was afterwards known 
to be Vesuvius. Its shape and appearance may 
be compared to a pine tree; for it seemed sustain- 
ed on high by a tall trunk, and then diverged into 
ramifications ;—borne aloft probably by the ascend- 
ing blast, the force of which gradually declining, 
left it to expand laterally by its own weight. In 
parts it was white, but in other parts foul and mot- 
tled as if mixed with earth or ashes. My uncle 
resolved to examine the prodigy more closely, as 
became a learned and scientific man. 


company him if I wished. 


in upon it. At Stabie, Pomponianus had collect- 
ed his effects into ships, ready to depart as soon as 
the contrary wind subsided; since the danger, though 
yet distant, was plainly approaching, and threatened 
soon to be imminent. My uncle reached the place 
with a favoring gale, and embracing his friend, 
sought to dispel his fears by kindness and encou- 
ragement :—and to calm his agitation by his own 
quiet composure, he went to the bath as usual and 
then supped reclining, maintaining all the while a 
cheerful serenity, or what was equally magnani- 
mous, dissembling his anxiety if he felt any. 
Meantime, from various parts of Vesuvius, broad, 
fierce and towering flames burst forth, of which 
the startling glare was heightened by the darkness 
of the night. To relieve the terror arising from 
this, my uncle suggested that the flames proceeded 
from deserted villas and rustic cottages, abandoned 
by their owners and left burning alone. He then 
retired to rest, and rested indeed in unaffected 
sleep ; for being of a plethoric habit, his respira- 
tion was deep and sonorous, and was heard by per- 
sons passing near hischamber door. But the area 
which was traversed in reaching the dormitories 
was now so deeply covered with ashes and cinders 
that longer delay might have made it impossible to 
leave his room. He was waked therefore, and 


He ordered aj went forth to join Pomponianus and the rest who 
pinnace to be prepared, and gave me leave to ac-|had kept watch through the night. 


They then 


I replied that I pre-| held a consultation whether it was better to remain 


ferred to study, and it happened that he had him-|in their houses, or go forth into the open fields ; 


self given me a subject for composition. 
took his leave, carrying with him his note book. 


He then | for the buildings tottered with frequent and violent 


convulsions, and seemed almost as if moved from 


At Retina the seamen, alarmed by the imminent | their places and carried to and fro by the earth’s 


danger (for that place lay under the mountain, and | fluctuations. 


offered no escape but by sea), besought him to re- 


In the plain, on the other hand, they 
feared the falling cinders, which, though light and 


lieve them from their perilous situation. He|much corroded by the fire, were still dangerous. 


changed his purpose, and what he had undertaken 


In this emergency the open field was preferred. 


from philosophic curiosity was prosecuted from a| With my uncle it was a victory of reason over 


nobler motive. 


He manned the row-boats, and| reason; with the rest, of terror over terror. 


Asa 


went up himself to carry assistance, not only to| protection against falling stones, they bound pil- 


Retina, but to a multitude of others ; for that coast, | lows on their heads with handkerchiefs. 


And now 


being pleasant and fertile, was thickly settled. Hej|day had dawned elsewhere, but there night still 
hastens thither whence others fly, and with a steady | prevailed, of all nights the blackest and densest, 
helm holds his course directly into danger, himself| which yet was relieved in part by the number of 


so little alarmed the while that he had leisure to| torches gleaming around. 


It was resolved to go 


survey carefully and dictate his comments on al]|to the shore, and see whether escape was left by 


the changes and circumstances of that terrible por- 


water; but the sea continued stormy and adverse. 


tent. And now, as they drew nearer, the ashes fell | There, reclining on a sheet spread on the ground, 
hotter and denser on the ships, mixed at times with}my uncle repeatedly called for cold water and 
cinders and fragments of stone scorched and black-|drank. At length the flames, preceded by their 


ened by the fire. 


passage near the shore. 


Suddenly they reached shoal | herald, a sulphurous stench, roused. him and put the 
water, the rubbish from the mountain impeding the | rest to flight. 


He rose, supported by two servants, 


For a moment he hesi-|and immediately fell, suffocated, [ apprehend, by 


tated ; and then turning to the captain who be-|the black fumes of that mephitic blast; for his 
sought him to return, he exclaimed, “ Fortune helps | chest was naturally weak and compressed, and sub- 


the brave! Jet us succor Pomponianus”—who was | ject to asthmatic disorders. 


When daylight dawn- 


then at Stabie, separated by an intervening gulf ;|ed (the third day after the last he saw) his body 
for the shore being depressed by the convulsion,| was found entire and unwounded, and covered as 
and its line made to curve inwards, the sea flowed’ when he fell, in appearance more like a sleeping 
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than a dead man. Meantime at Misenum mother 
and I—but this is no theme for history, nor did you 
inquire but with regard to my uncle’s death. I con- 
clude therefore, with a single remark, that I have 
related all as I witnessed it, or as I heard it imme- 
diately after its occurrence while the truth was 
too fresh to be forgotten. You will select as you 
like; for what suits a letter written to a friend 
might not beseem a history intended for the world. 
Farewell. 


TO THE SAME. 


You say you have been induced by the letter 
which, at your request, I wrote concerning my un- 
cle’s death, to inquire what terrors and calamities 
befel me when left at Misenum—for at that point 
I broke off. 

“ Though memory shrinks appall’d from such a theme, 

Yet will I speak.” 

My uncle having left us, I passed the time in study, 
for which purpose I had remained. ‘Then fol- 
lowed the bath, supper, and a short and troubled 
sleep. For many days previous, tremblings of 
the earth had been felt, which caused less alarm as 
earthquakes were not uncommon in Campania. 
On that night, however, the agitation was such that 
you would have thought all things not simply 
shaken, but even convulsed and subverted. My 
mother burst into my chamber, and found me dress- 
ed, ready to go and rouse her if she had been asleep. 
We sat down in the courtyard, which interposed a 
short space between the house and the sea. Mean- 
time I sent for my Livy, and (I hardly know whether 
to call this courage or rashness : I was then in my 
18th year)—I sent for Livy, and recommenced 
reading and extracting in perfect composure. At 
this juncture a friend of my uncle, who had lately 
come to visit him from Spain, seeing mother and 
myself seated quietly, and me engaged in reading, 
reproved her unseasonable patience and my se- 
curity. Notwithstanding, I continued engrossed 
with my book. It was now 6 o’clock, yet daylight 
was still faint and doubtful. We were in an open 
but narrow place, and the danger from the totter- 
ing houses was real and great. We resolved, 
therefore, to leave the town. The bewildered 
populace, with seeming prudence preferring ano- 
ther’s judgment to their own, as terror commonly 
urges, followed in disorderly crowds, the hindmost 
thronging and impelling those before. We halted 
without the city. There we saw many strange 
portents and suffered much anxiety. The vehicles 
we had ordered to be brought were driven to and 
fro, though on a level plain, nor could be kept sta- 
tionary even by stones placed under the wheels. 
Besides, the sea appeared absorbed within itself, 
repelled as *twere by the earthquake ; forthe shore 
had certainly advanced, and multitudes of marine 
animals were left upon the dry sand. On the other 





side appeared a terrific black cloud, from which 
the fiery blast flashed forth in long vibrating wreaths 
of flame, like lightnings, but fiercer and brighter. 
At length the friend from Spain before mentioned, 
becoming more earnest and importunate, thus ad- 
dressed us: “If your brother and uncle still lives, 
he desires your safety ; and if he has perished, he 
wished you to survive him: then why do you lin- 
ger in danger?’ We replied that we would not 
escape while uncertain of my uncle’s fate. He 
delayed no longer; but breaking away from us, 
left danger behind him in his rapid flight. Shortly 
after, the black cloud descending covered the 
earth and sea. Capree was envoloped and hidden 
by it, and the advanced portion of Misenum con- 
cealed from view. Then mother begged, prayed 
and commanded me to escape as I best could ; for 
a young man might escape, she said, but for her- 
self, worn out with years and infirmities, she was 
content to die if I were not involved in the same 
fate. I protested, on my part, that I would not 
survive her; and seizing her hand, I compelled 
her to quicken her pace. She yielded reluctantly, 
and blamed herself for retarding me. Ashes now 
fell upon us to some small extent. I looked back: 
thick darkness impended behind and followed us 
like a torrent poured along the earth. ‘ Let’s 
turn aside,” I exclaimed, “ while we can see our 
way: if we fall on the road we shall be trampled 
in the darkness by the advancing crowd.” Scarce- 
ly were we seated when night overtook us, not like 
a cloudy and moonless night, but as ina close room 
with the lights entinguished. You might hear 
from the crowd the shrieks of women, mingled 
with the cries of children and the clamors of men. 
Some sought their parents, others their children 
and others their wives or husbands, and in the 
mingled tumult recognized each other by their 
voices. Some bewailed their own misfortunes ; 
others those of their friends. Some from mere 
dread of death prayed to die: many raised their 
hands to heaven; and more believed that no god 
survived, the last eternal night having now over- 
shadowed the world. Nor were those wanting 
who magnified the real danger by false though 
terrible rumors. ‘There were who asserted false- 
ly, but to credulous ears, that they had just left 
Misenum behind them a heap of burning ruins. 
A faint light dawned, which we feared was not 
that of day, but of the ‘advancing flames, now 
spreading farther and more widely. Again darkness 
supervened, accompanied by another copious and 
heavy fall of ashes. These we rose to shake off 
from time to time ; otherwise we should have been 
covered and even crushed. It is a proud triumph 
to me that throughout such perils no groan escaped 
me, nor any unmanly word, unless you regard as 
such my adopting the sad but powerful solace in 
death that the universe was about to perish with 
me. The darkness at last departed, rarefied into 
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a sort of smoky cloud; and afterwards actual day 
dawned, and even the sun shone forth, but lurid 
and dim as seen in eclipses. Creation seemed 
changed to our yet fearful eyes, all being covered 
with deep ashes like snow. Returning to Misenum 
and repairing our bodies as well as we could, we 
passed an anxious night of hope and fear, in which 
the latter predominated. For the earth’s vibra- 
tions still continued, and certain maniacs augment- 
ed their own and the general distress by terrible 
predictions. But notwithstanding all we had suf- 
fered and still apprehended, mother and I resolved 
to remain at Misenum till tidings of my uncle 
should be received. ‘These particulars, which are 
wholly unworthy of history, you will read as a 
friend and not as an author; and blame your own 
request, if they seem too trifling even for a letter. 
Farewell. 





THOU SHALT NE’ER BE GAY. 


See you yonder beauteous star, 
That glimmers in the sky, 

Shedding its pallid light afar, 
To soothe the wand’rer’s eye? 


*T was yestere’en as wand’ring here, 
That planet met my gaze, 
Directed to the starlit sphere, 
To mark the pale moon rays. 
Struck by its purity of light, 
And its unwonted size, 
Surpassing far all suns of night, 
That glitter in the skies, 


I said that I would cast my fate 
Upon that single star ; 

That should its splendor not abate, 
Nor cloud its lustre mar; 


Love, joy and happiness would smile, 
Upon my every task, 

And whilst all sorrow they'd beguile, 
In pleasure’s rays I'd bask. 


But if a cloudlet flitted o’er, 
And dim'd its beaming ray, 

*T would fate my life what twas before, 
And bid me ne’er be gay. 


Alas! whilst thus I stood and gaz’d, 
Upon that azure sky, 

A tiny cloud by zephyrs rais’d, 
(I heard the zephyrs sigh,) 


Flew fast towards my chosen star : 

The cloud soon changed its snowy hue, 
As on it came from regions far, 

And blacken’d as it grew. 


| sire I had cherished from my early years. 


I hoped *twould pause e’er it did reach, 
The planet’s high domain. 

Alas! but fate doth love to teach 
That mortal hopes are vain: 


For, whilst with eager eye I gaz’d, 
The cloud conceal’d the star, 
And soon there came to me amaz’d 

A voice as from afar; 


Methought I heard some spirit say, 
“ Mortal, thy doom I state : 

Go, wand’rer, thou shalt ne’er be gay, 
*Tis the decree of fate.” 


Hanover. 





EXTRACTS FROM NOTES 
OF A VOYAGE IN THE EAST IN 1843. 


BY W. B. 


June 26. This day I arrived at Alexandria. 
My first wish was to see the Pasha. It was a de- 
Here 
was a “lion” of the first magnitude! a great ori- 
ental conqueror, a modern Saladin! The imagina- 
tion kindled at the idea. Here was I in the land 
of the Pharoahs, in the city of Cleopatra—within 
sight of the pillar of Pompey, or of Diocletian, if 
it be more agreeable, and within a few steps of a 
man as remarkable as either ;—a man who, in the 
space of six weeks, had excavated a canal forty 
eight miles in length, ninety feet in width and eigh- 
teen in depth,—a man who had realized in his 
eventful career one of those incidents which causes 
the reader of itshistory to gasp for breath and the 
blood to run cold in his veins. 

An adventurer in a foreign land, in poverty and 
obscurity, the genius of Mehemet Ali has made 
him absolute master of Egypt. And but for the 
interposition of the European powers, he would 
long since have been firmly seated in the city of 
Constantine. The battle of Konieh decided the 
conflict with his illustrious enemy, Sultan Mah- 
moud, in his favor, and no barrier remained between 
himself and the Bosphorus. But his ambition is 
not content with being a conqueror. Common 
fame represents him as the great regenerator of 
the land of his adoption, as engaged in the effort 
of vanquishing the prejudices and changing the 
habits of centuries, of introducing the arts and 
sciences and pouring upon Egyptian darkness the 
lights of European civilization. ‘The grandeur of 





his conceptions is equalled dy the energy and acti- 
vity of his movements and the fertilfty of his resour- 
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ces. Troubled by no scruples of conscience, he 
avails himself of all means to accomplish his ob- 
jects. When the powerful body of the Mamelukes 
placed themselves in the way of his progress, he 
hesitated not, but by one fatal blow he extinguished 
the race. History records no more cold-blooded 
butchery; Machiavel never conceived a perfidy 
more profound than that which characterised this 
proceeding. Such was the man I now proposed to 
see and converse with face to face. 

When I arrived at Cairo, I informed Mr. Glyd- 
don, our Consul, of my wishes on this subject, and 
he forthwith wrote to Mr. Todd, the Vice-Consul 
at Alexandria, and requested him to make such 
arrangements if possible, that I might have an in- 
terview the day of my arrival. This was neces- 
sary as I anticipated that I should not be able to 
remain more than three or four hours in this city. 
Mr. Todd had informed Bognas Bay, the Prime 
Minister, of my anxiety to enjoy the honor of a 
presentation to his Highness, and he requested that 
when I arrived it should be immediately made 
known to him. I reached Alexandria at ten at 
night and sent to Mr. Todd to inform him, wish- 
ing to ensure a presentation in the morning. He 
sent to the Minister, but the messenger found him 
in bed. In the morning he sent again at an early 
hour, but being indisposed the premier did not rise 
until half past nine. All this haste was important, as 
the Pasha does not receive after twelve. Atlength, 
at half past eleven, | was waited on by the nephew 
of his Excellency, Bognas Bay, with many apolo- 
gies and regrets on his part, that sickness prevent- 
ed his calling in person, and was informed that his 
Highness would receive me at any time before 
twelve. 

Assoon as acarriage could be prepared we started, 
the Consul, the nephew, my companion and myself. 
When we arrived at the palace it was past twelve. 
The Pasha had given a grand reception that morn- 
ing, his son Ibrahim having just arrived; but all had 
dispersed. ‘The nephew said he would goin, leaving 
us in the carriage, and see if it were then possible 
togetin. He returned in a moment and informed us 
that his Highness would receive us. We imme- 
diately entered, saw two or three waiters about the 
door, but no soldiers, and passed into a large hall. 
Here the Lord Chamberlain, or Maitre de Cere- 
monies came out to meet us. To him Mr. Todd 
announced our names, and we advanced to the 
door of a large apartment and there in the centre 
of the room, stood the remarkable man we sought. 
We bowed ourselves into his presence with the 
three bows usually given to royalty. He received 
us graciously after the European manner, not ma- 
king the Turkish salutations. In a moment after, 
he motioned to the divan, inviting us to a seat, and 
preceding, seated himself in a corner, where an 
ornamented cloth, wrought in gold, was thrown 
over, as it seemed to designate his place. I placed 





myself by his side, my companions after me, and 
a dragoman took his position in front. I now give 
literally the conversation. He said to me, 

“‘ By what route have you come to Egypt?” 

I replied “* By the way of Damietta from Syria.” 

“* Have you been long in this country?” 

‘‘ Between two and three weeks. I proceeded 
from Damietta to Cairo through a beautiful and 
interesting country. I have been much gratified 
in seeing a land so attractive from its fertility, its 
history and its antiquities.” 

“What has been your object ?” 

“We have heard much in America of the pro- 
gress of this country in civilization and regenera- 
tion under the auspices of your Highness. I was 
anxious to see this advancement.” He bowed 
with great courtesy and said “ he did not aspire so 
high as to be the regenerator of Egypt.” I replied, 
“Your Highness has certainly produced great 
changes inthis country. One may now travel from 
the Mediterranean to Sennar with as much secu- 
rity as in any country in the world.” 

“ This is true,” he said, with apparent satisfac- 
tion. 

“ And the great works which have been con- 
structed have restored Egypt to its ancient fer- 
tility. America now feels her influence in the 
markets of the world as a formidable rival in the 
sale of cotton.” 

To this he responded, “ It is nothing—a drop in 
the ocean. Have you locusts in America ?” 

“We have, but not in such numbers as to do any 
injury. They, appear to have been destructive 
here this season.” 

‘No, as soon as they appeared I had them de- 
stroyed. There are none left; but for this, they 
would have done much injury.” 

This was true. With his usual energy he had 
declared war upon the locusts and occupied his 
troops with the conflict. ‘They were engaged 
many days in killing them. Besides, he gave a 
premium to the Fellahs for all they destroyed. The 
result was, the enormous swarms which were lay- 
ing waste the country in all directions, were soon 
exterminated. I saw the effects of their ravages, 
but the locusts themselves had disappeared. Even 
the garden of Ibrahim Pasha, on the island of 
Roda near Cairo, had suffered from them severely, 
a number of the trees having been killed. 

He then remarked ‘‘ that rats were the greatest 
foes to their agriculture, that it was not possible 
to destroy them ; that they were born of the earth; 
that he had seen one in the process of transition, 
when one half was rat and the other half earth.” 
I looked surprised, doubting if I understood the 
interpreter correctly, for he spoke French and not 
very well. The Pasha then emphatically repeated 
what he had said, the interpreter announcing dis- 
tinctly “une moitie rat et une moitie terre.” As 
he had seen it himself, it was of course no longer 
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to be doubted. I remarked that in going from{exeavated for the purpose of irrigation, astonish 
Cairo to the pyramids I had seen great numbers the voyager. The river is gay with picturesque 
coming out from the crevices of the earth. These boats floating on its surface, many devoted to plea- 
are the cracks in the soil caused by the process of sure, but the greater number laden with the rich 
drying after the inundation has retired. He asked imports and exports of the country. In the ports, 


if we had them in America. I said not that spe- 
cies, (to wit, those born of the earth.) 

Coffee had been brought and drunk. Conversa- 
tion now flagged. I wasat a loss to know whether | 
pipes were coming or not. Having remained suffi- | 
ciently long, as I thought, I took my leave. 

I had a good opportunity of examining the coun- | 
tenance and general appearance of the Pasha. 
His eye is acute and rapid in its movements ; in 
color a glittering black and indicative of great in- 
telligence. ‘The general expression of his face is 
good-humored—nothing which would indicate a 
savage or sanguinary disposition. ‘The murderer} 
of the Mamelukes is not seen in his visage. The’ 
forehead I could not see, as it was covered by his 
turban, but I am told that itis high andgood. His 
person is short and corpulent, and the whole ap- 
pearance that of perfect health, though he is now 
seventy-four years old. 

His dress was very simple, consisting of .a kind 
of cloth jacket, such as is worn by the Greeks, 
and the full trowsers of the Albanians, without 
orders, ornaments or arms of any sort. His man- 
ners reserved, unpretending and equally destitute of 
grace and coarseness, without embarrassment and 
without effort. 

During our interview, the two or three servants 
we found in the room retired. This was very dif- 
ferent from the state usually maintained in these 
countries and in high contrast with what I had 
seen in my interviews with the Pashas of Syria 
and Damascus. When I was presented to them, 
a large retinue of officers and servants was in at- 
tendance and nothing could be more formal and 
stately than the ceremonies of my presentation. 
Indeed Turkish etiquette is generally rigid, cum- 
brous and oppressive as the old Spanish code. 

Upon the whole, the appearance of the Pasha is 
not such as to induce one at first sight to pronounce 
him a remarkable man. [am not sure that if I 
had seen him in a crowd, I should have demanded 
who he was. The remark which Johnson made 
of Burke is certainly not applicable to him. 

Though I have heard much of the great changes 
effected in Egypt, they surpass my expectations. 
The police is now as efficient as in any country of 
the world; the life and property of foreigners are 
perfectly secure ; beautiful villas are seen on the 
Nile rivalling even those of Italy; magnificent 
palaces, lovely gardens and all the appendages of 
a luxury often combining with oriental taste the 
refinements and inventions of European skill and 
fashion adorn Cairo, Alexandria and even Dami- 


ships are seen from every clime and a busy com- 
merce meets you on the wharves. In the cities, 
long lines of camels, the ships of the desert as 
Napoleon called them, following each other in In- 
dian file, bringing to market the productions of the 
interior, attract the attention of the stranger. 
The traveller from Turkey is struck with the en- 
tire change in the habits of the population. The 
pipe is no longer the business of life. Though 
still enjoyed as a luxury, it is not the engrossing 
occupation. Existence is no longer expended in 
puffs of smoke. A busy industry is seen on all 
sides. Farmers, artisans, soldiers, men of state 
are all pressing on with an activity and persever- 
ance which calls to the mind of an American his 
own home beyond the “ far Atlantic.” Movement 
has succeeded to inaction. The dosing, dreamy 
Turk has been succeeded by the bustling, noisy, 
chattering Fellah. 

Yet, in spite of all these apparent evidences of 
change and prosperity, it is doubtful if the present 
people of Egypt are in any better condition for the 
existence of Mehemet Ali. He has brought order 
out of chaos, but it is the order of an unrelenting 
and merciless despotism. All Egypt is regarded 
and governed by him as his farm and the popula- 
tion as his slaves. This idea is the basis of all 
his police, all his laws and his whole system of 
polity. ‘The land is his and the inhabitants are 
his. The unit is every thing, the many are noth- 
ing. He believes that Rome was made for Cesar. 
The various innovations which have been intro- 
duced, have all reference to the improvement of 
his revenue, the consolidation of his power and the 
advancement of the various objects of his ambi- 
tion. The interest of the people has never enter- 
ed into his plans, nor occupied any portion of his 
consideration except as a part of the machinery 
necessary to the accomplishment of his designs. 
The engines of his factories have for him the same 
sort of interest. Improvements are introduced 
into the one and the other with the same views. 
Boys are trained and educated for the manufacto- 
ries, and all improvements in machinery are im- 
ported. Schools are established to make soldiers, 
to give instruction in the art of war, that this arm 
of despotism may be strengthened, but the general 
improvement of the man, the elevation of his cha- 
racter and his moral advancement have never fal- 
len within the sphere of his considerations. 

There never was probably a despotism so perva- 
ding, so generally and oppressively felt by each 
and every one of a numerous people. None are 





eita. The country seems well cultivated, and the 
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too low for its reach, none are lg that they 
do not feel its weight upon their né@ks. Many na- 
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tions are enslaved, but here the principles of na- 
tional and individual slavery are combined and 
wrought out practically. Among all the popula- 
tions I have seen in the Old World, none has ap- 
peared to me so degraded, so abject, so low in the 
scale of humanity. It is a common remark here, 
that the kourbash, which is an enormous whip, 
made of the elephant’s hide, is the steam engine 
of Egypt. It is certain that the Jash is nowhere 
else applied so liberally; and it seems to be the 
great instrament for carrying on the industrious 
movement of this country. Personal liberty has 
no existence except for foreigners, and for them, 
in many respects, it is almost without limit. The 
Arab of the desert Jooks with pity upon his breth- 
ren on the banks of the Nile; and well he may ; 
he is free as the air that sweeps over his sands— 
he depends on his own arm for his protection and 
subsistence. Wanderer and savage as he is, he is 
a noble man. 

If there is a canal to be made, a factory to be 
built, or a war to be waged, the poor Fellahs are 
collected and put to the work, whatever it may be, 
as a large proprietor in Virginia would gather his 
negroes from his different estates on occasion of 
some unusual undertaking. Thus, when the great 
Mahmoudic canal was decided on, all the laborers 
of lower Egypt were put in requisition, and it is 
said, at one time, two hundred and fifty thousand 
men wereemployed. ‘They were marched in mul- 
titudes under their Sheiks along the line of the in- 
tended canal, and each chief had his share allotted 
him. Thus was executed this stupendous work, 
to which I have before referred, in the short space 
of six weeks. It is doubtful if the history of the 
world can present another example of so gigantic 
an undertaking concluded with such celerity. It 
is said that twenty thousand laborers were sacri- 
ficed on this occasion. It is probable that this 
statement is exaggerated, yet it is certain that great 
mortality prevailed and many thousands were be- 
lieved to be the victims of the urgency of the 
Pasha. It is still a subject of prejudice, and one 
in which foreigners are also involved, as having 
advised the work. 

But there is no canse, from which this unfortu- 
nate country has suffered more under its present 
ruler than from his passion for war. A want of 
laborers is now severely felt, and the population has 
greatly diminished. Mr. Falt, in his work on 
Egypt, written in 1834, states that some years 
before, the population was estimated, according to 
certain calculations which were then made, at two 
and a half millions; but of them, at least one half 
of those fit for military service had been taken to 
form and recruit the armies of regular troops and 
for the service of the Navy. He considered at 
that time, that from this source the population had 
sustained a logg of half a million of souls. Now 
the loss is mucM greater since the wars in Syria 








and the numerous hosts marched into that country. 
The service is so unpopular, that ten years since 
it was common for the inhabitants to maim them- 
selves to prevent enlistment. But such has been 
the demand for troops, maiming is no longer a pro- 
tection, and some battalions of men are now seen 
who have lost an eye, and others that have lost 
several of their fingers. Yet nothing can rescue 
them from the demands of their master but abso- 
lute inability. If the trigger finger is gone the 
others are called into requisition. 

I was informed by our Consul at Beyrout, that in 
the attack on that place by the English, in the 
late campaign in Syria, it was a subject of surprise, 
that so few Egyptian shot took effect. It was after- 
wards ascertained that the troops had designedly 
shot over their heads, wishing them success, that 
they themselves might be driven out of Syria and 
relieved from so odious a service. 

The system of monopolies is another portion of 
the administration of the Pasha, most injurious to 
the interests of the people. ‘The poor peasant can 
not sell his cotton or his grain, or any of the pro- 
ducts of his industry except to the Pasha or his 
agents. And if he wishes to purchase a pound of 
sugar or a pair of shoes, or should he want the use 
of a boat on the Nile, he is again obliged to go 
to another set of agents or favorites, who may 
have these monopolies, and pay those prices which 
men find it their interest to charge, who have 
no competitiun, or only such as is found among 
a few who enjoy a part of the monopoly. On 
this subject, the foreigners located in this coun- 
try have been particularly sensitive, because it 
affects so seriously their interests; and complaints 
have been made, and remonstrances have been 
multiplied time after time by the Consuls of different 
powers. 

At length, in 1838, a treaty of commerce was 
concluded between France and the Ottoman Porte, 
by which the latter was bound to destroy all monopo- 
lies throughout its dominions which affect the pro- 
ductions of agriculture. ‘The Porte also renounced 
the use of Tes Rérés for the purchase of merchan- 
dise, or for transporting it from one place to another. 
The Pasha having received due notice of this 
treaty from the Sultan, pretended the necessity of 
an arrangement with the Fellahs and asked three 
years to prepare for carrying it into execution. 
To withdraw himself from the importunities of the 
Consuls and merchants, he went into Upper Egypt 
and there remained a long time. Finally he pro- 
mulged a decree abolishing the monopoly of boats 
on the Nile. A cry of joy was now heard—this 
was proclaimed the commencement of a new era. 
Some Europeans prepared boats. But lo! an un- 
expected difficulty now arose—sailors were not to 
be obtained. Ibrahim Pashaw, Abbas Pashaw and 
Cherif Pasha are proprietors of a vast number of 
boats and derive from them large revenues. They 
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aul if of it freely and regards the achievement as a great 


‘coup de politique.” This treacherous assassina- 


in a short time that a gendarme of a divan had |tion of the aristocracy of all Egypt he deems suf- 


seized them in the name of his master. 


The Euro-| ficiently justified from the fact that they stood ia 


peans claimed them, and behold the response which ‘the way of his progress, and their sacrifice was 


they received. 


them as he pleases.” 


“The barks are yours, but the men | necessary to secure his absolute power. 
belong to the Pasha, and our master disposes of|as might have been anticipated. 
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public were discoursing of the acts and intentions | death and carnage to place much value on human 
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the treaties of the Porte and all the efforts of the estimation in which the act is held in Europe ; and 


Counsuls, continued to keep in operation his sys- 
tem of monopolies up to the present time. 

He always professes to Europeans an anxious 
desire to introduce into Egypt the sciences and the | 
arts of Europe, to make his people a civilized peo- 
ple. But to arrive at this object he says it is indis- 
pensable that his government should extend its 
action over all the sources of production—that the 
native should be in his hands an instrament docile 
to his will. That being without instruction and. 
in a state of brutality since many ages, the Egyp- 
tian will never accept of civilization if it is not 
forced on him. This is the sophistry with which 
he amuses Europeans and attempts to conciliate 
European Courts. His acts but attest the sincerity 
of his declarations. 

Among all the changes which this extraordinary 
man has introduced into this country, perhaps there is 
none which has more astonished the natives than the 
manner he has adopted of disposing of the inmates | 
of his Harem. Among the elevated Turks and 
Arabs, such as the Sultans and wealthy and power- 
ful Pashas, the women of the Harems even after 
the death of their lords, have always been preserved 
as sacred relics. Subsequent marriages have not 
been permitted. ‘Their doom has been to pine in 
seclusion and mourn the departed—“ to blush un- 
seen, and waste their fragrance on the desert air.” 
Mehemet Ali has very justly deemed this usage 
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‘these will remain as monuments of his reign. 


says he intends to have two great paintings taken, 


one of the murder of the Mamelukes, the other of 
the execution of the Duke d’ Enghien by Napoleon, 
and the two may go down to posterity together. 

I have expressed the opinion that it is doubtful 
if the present population of Egypt is in any better 
condition for the existence of Mehemet Ali. But 
posterity may profit. A very different opinion has 
prevailed in Europe and America. Impressed by 
his transcendant genius, astounded by his daring 
energy and wonderful successes, and dazzled by 
the halo of his military glory, men have for the 
most part hailed him as the regenerator of the 
Jand of the Pharaohs. ‘The seed he has planted may 
hereafter produce fruit ; the light he has introduced 
may in times to come make its way to the minds 
of the miserable Fellahs. ‘The material improve- 
ments he has executed, his public works, the mag- 
nificent structure he has reared, the canals he has 
excavated, the lands reclaimed from the desert, all 
His 
manufactories which he has nurtured with so much 
care and at so great an expense will probably pass 
away with him. They are a forced product, un- 
suited to the country and its circumstances. 

The protection which he has extended to foreign- 
ers and their constant contact with the citizens of 
the country have probably diminished their pre- 
judices and their bigotry. These beneficial effects 





irrational and cruel to the fair sex. The result is, 
since he has become old, he has been acting as his 
own administrator, and he has disposed of most of 
his fair ones in matrimony to his most illustrious 
Generals. He has thus been able at the same time 
to reward the services of distinguished officers, by | 
this high and extraordinary mark of honor and to 
manifest his regard to the ladies of his household 
by preventing their sacrifice after his decease. 

I was curious to know what views are now enter- 
tained by the Pasha of that great event which 
is considered in all the Western world as the great 
reproach of his life, as the stain which no good can 
efface. I mean the murder of the Mamelukes. 1 


made inquiries on this subject of those who are 
familiar with his sentiments. Nor regrets nor com- 
punctions have ever been felt by him. He speaks 


may be the prelude to greater changes. They have 
\tiese forced to see in many things the superiority 
of our usages. No innovation was more strenu- 
| ously and violently resisted than the European dis- 
ccipline of the troops. It led even to revolution 
and came near costing the Pasha histhrone. Now 
the results of their own campaigns have shown its 
great advantages. ‘The introduction of steam upon 
the Nile and in the manufactories has had the same 
tendency. The habits of living adopted by the 
Pasha and the officers of State and of the army, 
the use of knives and forks, the drinking of wine 
and the conformity in many other things with our 
habits may eventually produce more harmony with 
the Christian races. ‘Though this very conformity 
has caused a prejudice against the Pasha and a 
renewed want of confidence in the orthodoxy of his 
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faith. The young men who have been educated in 
France and Italy at his expense, must also bring 
with them on their return European ideas; and 
these will obtain a certain degree of diffusion. It 
would seem that they must penetrate the dense 
darkness which envelops the natives. And yet so 
wide is the line of separation which divides the 
very few who constitute the aristocracy from the 
enslaved Fellahs, that all light must be very slow 
in its passage. The wretched peasant, galled by 
the lash of his imperious master, cares but little for 
light or information which gives no improvement 
to his condition. And if. perchance, his benighted 
intellect should be sufficiently illumined to perceive 
that from these innovations have been derived new 
means of strengthening his shackles, this indif- 
ference is converted into aversion. And again, 
when he finds that the new system tends to a de- 
struction of that faith in which he reposes his hopes 
of a happy existence hereafter, his aversion be- 
comes phrensy. We have but little idea of the 
pride and enthusiasm with which the Mahommedan 
cherishes his religion. It is a question which 
admits of no argument. Doubt entails disgrace— 
denial brings death in time and eternity. Religion 
is the soul of his existence. If you touch this 
you reach the heart's blood. Nor can any impor- 
tant change be hoped for on this subject, until 
general cultivation brings religion within the reach 
of reason, when feeling and prejudice may be sub- 
mitted to the test of investigation. 

Upon the whole, though the present population 
of Egypt may have profited but little from the 
various innovations of the Pasha, posterity may 
hope from them and other causes an advance of 
civilization and an improvement of their condition. 
The seed has been scattered here and there by the 
way side, but it is reserved to generations yet un- 
born to see it ripen and to gather in the harvest. 





REFLECTIONS AT THE GRAVE OF 
MIDSHIPMAN , OF THE U.S. NAVY, 
Who fell in a Duel. 





BY H. P. VASS, DECEASED. 


Hark to the bugle’s mournful sound, 
The last sad requiem of the brave 

And generous youth, who here hath found 
Too soon his early grave ! 


And ours the grief which cannot speak, 
To tell how deep our woe ; 

For words are all too faint and weak, 
Where burning tears must flow. 


Oh! hadst thou fall’n in glorious strife, 
While victory cheered thy breast, 

Given for thy country’s cause thy life— 
And found a hero’s rest ; 








Tho’ many a heart that held thee dear 
Had mourned thy early doom, 

Less bitter far bad been the tear 
Which now bedews thy tomb. 


No longer will the cannon’s roar 
Disturb thy dreamless sleep ! 

Thy youthful comrades never more 
Shall hail thee on the deep! 


Ye winds! breathe softly o’er his grave !— 
Sweet flowers! in beauty bloom, 

To deck the turf, where sleeps the brave 
Within his narrow tomb. 





NOTES ON OUR ARMY. 
NO. V. 


“An Army is a collection of armed men, obliged to obey 
one man.”— 


To THE Hon. Tuomas H. Benton. 


By reference to the act of Congress of the 2nd 
of March, 1821, “to reduce and fix the military 
peace establishment,” which I have regarded in all 
my communications as the basis of our present or- 
ganization, it is perceived that no separate and dis- 
tinct ordnance corps was then deemed necessary, 
and none was retained in our Army. Our then 
Secretary of War, the most able and efficient we 
have ever had, the Hon. John C. Calhoun, profit- 
ing by the experience of foreign services, and seek- 
ing the interest of his country instead of the wel- 
fare and advancement of individuals, secured an 
organization for our little Army combining effici- 
ency and harmony with economy and unity of ac- 
tion. Peace-meal legislation has at length depri- 
ved us of every feature which recommended that 
establishment, and we are now clogged by checks 
and balances to such an extent that it is almost 
impossible for the different branches of the service 
to keep from open warfare. Encroachment after 
encroachment has been made upon our peace or- 
ganization, by nearly every branch of our staff, as 
must already be apparent to you, but in no instance 
have they been more rapid and injurious—I had 
almost said, destructive to the interests of the Ar- 
my—than will be exemplified by a glance at the 
Ordnance Department. The act of Congress of the 
2nd of March, 1821, based upon the experience of 
foreign services, merged the ordnance of our Army 
in the Artillery, and provided for one supernume- 
rary Captain to each Artillery regiment for ord- 
nance duties,—a field officer of Artillery being de- 
tailed to superintend the duties of the department, 
and the law specially providing for the further de- 
tail of such Artillery officers for ordnance duties, 
as might be deemed necessary. It is perceived 
by reference to the official register of the British 
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service, that, at the present day, no such thing as 
a separate and distinct Ordnance Department is 
known to them, unless, indeed, we consider that 
they have no Artillery, except in name; for under 
the head of “‘ Ordnance Department,” is to be found 
the “ Royal Regiment of Artillery,” and nothing 
else. In fact it is there considered, as it should be 
with us, that the two are inseparable ; the effect of 
a division upon our service being to deprive the 
Artillery officer of all means of practical informa- 
tion connected with his profession. The system in 
the British service, which was introduced into ours 
in 1821, and abolished in 1838, is the only one by 
which information, essential and necessary, can be 
imparted to, and gained by officers of Artillery, and 
without which they are utterly useless and unne- 
cessary. ‘The theoretical portion of this educa- 
tion is gained, it is true, at the Military Academy, 
but practice and experience are as necessary to 
make artillerists as engineers, and no system of 
theoretical instruction can ever make an officer pro- 
ficient in either. With this wise and necessary 
object in view, the practical education of our Ar- 
tillery officers, otherwise unattainable, the act of 
1821 consolidated the ordnance and Artillery, and 
provided for the detail of officers from the latter 
for ordnance duties ; which system, with a few mo- 
difications, was kept up with the most beneficial 
results until the Staff mania raged with such vio- 
lence and fatality in 1838. With the four super- 
numerary Captains of Artillery our ordnance du- 
ties were so performed from 1821 to 1832, as to dis- 
seminate useful and practical information through- 
out the Artillery arm,—a constant detail of from 
fifteen to twenty subalterns of that arm being kept 
on ordnance duty, and periodical changes being 
made, to allow all its subalterns the benefit of in- 
struction and experience, as well as the advantages 
of comfortable posts, agreeable positions, and light 
and pleasant duties. But, as the population of our 
country advanced, its means increased, and our 
fortifications multiplied in number; strong argu- 
ments were urged for increasing our ordnance 
corps, and separating its permanent officers from 
the Artillery. In 1832 these arguments prevailed, 
not without some reason, and a separate and dis- 
tinct department was organized, comprising four- 
teen officers, the grade of Captain being the lowest. 
It was not conceived at that time that it was in 
contemplation by the department to call for another 
increase in a few years, and thereby to drive the Ar- 
tillery from its legitimate duties, thus erecting for 
itself a separate and independent department of the 
Army,— independent even of the Commanding Gen- 
eral,—or this move, behind which so much was 
concealed, would have been opposed and success- 
fully opposed. 

The fourteen officers appointed to this newly 
organized department were supposed to be neces- 
sary for the permanent command and control of the 


different azmories and arsenals then in operation 
and being constructed, and it was contended with 
much reason and propriety that the duties of the 
department would be more satisfactorily, more 
regularly, and more economically performed by 
this system than by that requiring the superinten- 
dents to change with the periodical details. For 
these reasons and some others of minor importance, 
this increase, or, rather, organization of the Ord- 
nance Department, was made in 1832, which pro- 
vided a chief of the department to be stationed 
in Washington City,—thirteen officers remaining 
to command and stiperintend the different armories 
and arsenals located throughout the country, and to 
attend to the practical instruction of such subal- 
terns of artillery as should be periodically detailed 
to assist them. ‘The favoritism attending the ap- 
pointment of these officers, and the great injustice 
done a large portion of the Army at the time of 
their appointment, has been so frequently and so 
ably exposed to the country, that I deem it unne- 
cessary to enter on that subject, not believing there 
is an individual to be found, knowing the circum- 
stances, who has not unconditionally condemned the 
acts by which such monstrous injustice and oppres- 
sion was practised towards a large portion of the 
Army. There being but thirteen and scarcely 


any two from the same section of country, it was 


no difficult task for these favored sons of the re- 
public to arrange among themselves the different 
posts they would occupy ; and knowing their posi- 
tions were permanent, a system of expenditures 
was commenced under the general appropriations 
“ for arsenals,” which has drained the treasury of 
many hundred thousands for the sole benefit of 
these officers,—not the slightest necessity having 
ever existed for many enormous expenditures made 
by them, nor the smallest beneficial result accrued 
to the government, unless we consider as such, the 
erection of splendid buildings for these gentlemen 
to live in, and the grading and laying out of magni- 
ficent pleasure grounds for the enjoyment of their 
mechanics and laborers. In the erection of the 
splendid residences which each of these gentlemen 
has superintended for himself, an instance is not to 
be found where any one has confined himself to 
less than double the allowance of quarters granted 
by the regulations, and in many instances, when 
troops have been temporarily crowded together, 
officers attached to them have been compelled to 
live in most uncomfortable, nay, almost immoral 
proximity, when, within their view, officers of this 
favored department have been allowed to occupy 
double and treble the allowance granted them by 
regulations, because they belonged to a separate 
department and could not be interfered with. This 
is rather a wide departure from our motto, “a col- 
lection of armed men, obliged to obey one man,” 
but still it is a fact, daily exhibited, and an abuse 
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have also been made for fixtures and arrangements 
about these quarters for the private convenience 
and comforts of their occupants, which are rarely 
to be found in the residences of the most opulent 
citizens in their vicinity. In some instances good, 
substantial and comfortable dwellings have been 
condemned and torn down because they did not 
suit the taste and convenience of the officer occu- 
pying them, and splendid new edifices have been 
erected in their stead. I need only instance one 
prominent example, that of Springfield, Mass., and 
the sentiments of its citizens as expressed at regu- 
lar meetings held for the purpose, and their views 
as contained in the public journals of the place 
within a few months past ;—though every arsenal in 
the country might be particularly instanced as an 
example of extravagance and waste, were such de- 
tails necessary. If their expenditures were only 
confined to the erection and decoration of houses in 
which to reside, so much attention would not be 
drawn to the subject, but beautifully laid-out lawns, 
parks and promenades surrounded by stone walls 
and iron railings, with grass plats and flower gar- 
dens enclosed with choice fences are by no means 
rare sights at arsenals, where one would suppose 
workshops for the conversion of wood and iron into 
the implements of war would be more appropriate 
ornaments and certainly not less appropriate appen- 
dages. It undoubtedly never was the intention of 
the government to stint its officers in the allowance 
of quarters and other necessary fixtures about a 
post to enable them to live decently and comforta- 
bly, but it never was contemplated that a certain 
branch of the service was to be set aside as the 
aristocracy of the Army and every thing, even the 
treasury of the country, be made subservient to 
the comfort, convenience and gratification of its 
members. Yet such has been the case with the 
Ordnance Department, and no stronger proof can 
be wanted than an inspection of the armories and 
arsenals occupied by them, and a comparison of 
those places with the stinted and almost untenable 
allowances of the kind granted to officers of the 
line of the Army at most of the military posts 
occupied by troops. Another and odious distinc- 
tion is made between the comforts and conveniences 
allowed to the enlisted men of the ordnance with 
its hired mechanics and laborers, and to the regularly 
enlisted soldier of the Army. An example is now 
fresh in my memory of an outrage of this kind 
committed on a company of Artillery, commanded 
by one of the senior Captains of our service, which 
was forced to vacate its quarters upon the plea 
that they were necessary for hired men of the Ord- 
nance Department, and to rent an old farm house 
some three miles from the military post. The 
effect of this move was to give the command of 
the arsenal to a subaltern of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment who was probably not born when the Captain 
of this company was first commissioned in our 











Department, issued but a few months before, di- 
recting this same subaltern of ordnance to be placed 
under some discreet and severe commanding officer 
for past aggravated, military offences. The avowed 
reason for this outrage was, that there was not 
room for the Artillery and ordnance both, and that 
the former must give way as it was an ordnance 
post ; yet it is known that four companies of troops 
have been accommodated there at the same time, 
and at the date of this occurrence there were only 
twenty-five men of the Ordnance Department. 
A better reason suggested as the cause of the act 
is to be found in the fact that the subaltern of 
ordnance is the son of the acting chief of the de- 
partment. ‘The Commanding General of the Army 
opposed it, and pronounced his opinion that such 
an outrage had never before been perpetrated upon 
the Army, and in the face of his remonstrance the 
Secretary of War was influenced to sanction it, 
and to continue the company of troops occupying 
hired quarters at a heavy expense to the govern- 
ment, in violation of the rank and rights of an 
officer of nearly thirty years service, to the great 
prejudice of the public interest and against the 
most pointed remonstrance of the whole commu- 
nity in the vicinity of the post. 

But what renders this case the more flagrant is 
the fact, that a “hired guard” was employed at 
this same arsenal at a heavy expense to the govern- 
ment; and though this company was disposable and 
ordered there for the purpose, it was found neces- 
sary to retain that non-descript species of soldiery 
in government employ, to afford an excuse for ex- 
cluding the ‘company from its proper and legitimate 
quarters, and thereby to confer the command of the 
post on one declared unfit for it by an order issued 
to the Army but a few months previous. This 
“hired guard” was brought into the service ata 
heavy expense during the Florida war, when a 
company of troops could not be spared for the pur- 
pose, but so soon as the war was over, in fact 
before that, the citizens frequently applied to the 
department for a company of the regular Army to 
protect the property stored in their vicinity, and 
which without protection was more dangerous than 
otherwise. It was supposed, and very reasonably 
too, that this “ hired guard” would at once be dis- 
charged upon the arrival of regular troops, but 
such was not the result, and we have loud com- 
plaints made at the intrusion of a company of 
Artillery into the limits of an “‘ Ordnance post built 
with Ordnance funds.” ‘The presence of this 
“ hired guard,” suddenly converted into ‘* Ordnance 
men,” is strongly urged as a reason for the imme- 
diate withdrawal of the company on the ground that 
there was not room for both. In this the glib and 
oily act of the courtier was too much for the strong 
remonstrance of the Commanding General, joined, 
as he was, by the almost unanimous voice of the 
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citizens in the vicinity of the post; and he finds 
himself in a short time mortified by the order of 
the Secretary of War undoing what had been 
done, and committing an outrage upon him and the 
Army by elevating one of his subordinates above 
him in importance and influence for the furtherance 
of family arrangements. Having effected the 
object in view by retaining these hired men, it will 
be supposed they were discharged, but such was 
not the case, and we find that as soon as the com- 
pany was removed beyond the limits of the post, 
the guard is again necessary to perform the very 
duty this company was not permitted todo. This 
state of affairs existed for several months to the 
detriment of the service, and at a heavy cost to the 
government, during which time the citizens in the 
vicinity were not blind to the injustice done this 
veteran captain and his company, nor were they 
silent as to the cost of it to the government, and 
the folly and absurdity of the act. Memorials to 
the President and their delegation in Congress 
soon placed the matter in such a light that some 
measures were necessary to appease the indigna- 
tion of an outraged people, and orders were pre- 
pared for the restoration of the company to its legiti- 
mate position. But as this would place the com- 
mand in the hands of the able head of that company, 
taking it from the undeserving but favored subal- 
tern, who was for years a Second Lieutenant in the 
same regiment, and during the same time his out- 
raged senior was a Captain at the head of his com- 
pany, by some unaccountable interference at the 
war office, and still more unaccountable success, 
this order was suppressed and in its stead one was 
issued dismembering the company of this Captain, 
sending him with one half of it to a post three hun- 
dred miles distant, and placing the other half with 
a subaltern under the immediate command and 
orders of this Lieutenant of ordnance. This move 
was made at an expense of hundreds, with a cer- 
tainty of destroying the discipline and efficiency of 
the company—in violation of the most sacred mili- 
tary rank and rights of its Captain—to the preju- 
dice of the public interests, against the remon- 
strance of the Commanding General of the Army 
and the combined efforts and protest of the citizens 
in the vicinity of the post,—and for what reasons ? 
One fact exists,—the Lieutenant of ordnance, son 
of the acting chief of the department, succeeded 
to the command of these troops, and thereby re- 
ceived a considerable increase to his pay. 

The greatest increase which this department 
received, and the one most fatal to the interest 
of the Army, was that of 1838, when Congress 
appears to have been affected with a Staff fever. 
The section of that bill, as it first passed, added 
two Majors and twenty Lieutenants to the num- 
ber of officers then in the department, but by 
the suplementary act passed two days after, the 
number of Lieutenants was limited to twelve ; such, 





however, has not been the effect of the law, for 

the Army Register now shows nineteen Lieutenants 

in this department—seven supernumerary Brevet 

Second Lieutenants, one more than the number of 

Second Lieutenants, having been attached to the 

department, in violation of the provisions of two 

acts of Congress passed in 1812 and 1838. 

The Colonel and chief of the department is kept 

on a sort of “ special duty,” the nature of which no 

one can understand, and it is shrewdly suspected 

that no better reason is known for it than a desire 

to make room for a more ambitious though less de- 

siring aspirant. At our arsenals and armories 

these ordnance officers are to be found in numbers 
varying from one to six, depending on the position 
and its advantages. In addition to the thirty-five 
commissioned officers in the department, we have 
a corps of fifteen storekeepers to assist them in the 
discharge of their duties, and to relieve them from 
the property responsibility and other disagreeable 
parts of it. One of these storekeepers is to be found 
at every post where large supplies of property are 
on hand,—upon him all the pecuniary responsi- 
bility for this property rests, and yet the late Secre- 
tary of War commended these ordnance gentle- 
men to the favor of the government on account of 
the heavy responsibility under which they rested. 
There are about fifteen positions in our country 
occupied as important ordnance depdts, including 
arsenals and armories, with some eight or ten other 
unimportant positions, preserved only on account 
of the value of the public buildings thereon and 
not because they are of any use for ordnance pur- 
poses ; and yet we have thirty-five officers besides 
fifteen storekeepers to attend to the duties at these 
posts. At not one of them, unless it be the arse- 
nal at Watervliet, N. Y., is there a necessity for 
more than one officer, yet we find but very few of 
them with less than two and even three. The 
duties at these posts are nominally to superintend 
mechanics and artizans engaged in the fabrication 
of the implements and munitions of war, but when 
we consider the very large proportion of those 
articles supplied to our government by contract, it 
is difficult to imagine the occupation to be found 
for these meritorious officers and their mechanics 
and laborers, unless we advert to the splendid and 
princely buildings which they occupy, and the mag- 
nificent pleasure grounds surrounding them, orna- 
mented in a style and with a studied taste and ele- 
gance far superior to any thing in private life to be 
found in their vicinity. A slight glance at all these 
things will show us the occupation of the ten, fif- 
teen and twenty “artificers,” “mechanics” and 
“laborers” hired at every arsenal and depét occu- 
pied by the department. Congress makes a large 
appropriation annually ‘for arsenals,” without 
specifying in what way, or for what purposes the 
money is to be expended: it seldom falls short 














of $100,000, and sometimes exceeds double that 
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amount, the whole of which is employed in deco-| a number of guns, but they must have an ordnance 
rating fine residences, and laying out pleasure) officer to superintend it, a grateful relief, it’s true, 
sgrounds, or “ for grading public grounds, and set-| from the scientific operation of raising from five to 
ting out shade trees,” as I find one item of the|eight thousand pounds of metal to an elevation of 
appropriation specifies. six feet and placing it on a carriage, but it may 

Follow an Army into the field when an enemy |be questioned whether a Second Lieutenant of the 
is to be met, or pursued—when hardships are to| Ordnance Department by virtue of such an ap- 
be endured and danger to be faced, and where will| pointment is more competent to discharge this 
your Ordnance gentlemen be found? Examine|duty than a veteran who has superintended the 
their fine buildings, pleasure grounds and flower| mounting and dismounting of more guns than this 
gardens, and there you will find them enjoying| unfledged protegé of the government has number- 
themselves in sweet repose, expatiating most | ed days in his life. I will venture that any non- 
learnedly on the errors of the Commanding Gene-| commissioned officer in our service will take the 
ral in making such and such a movement, and lay-|same number of men and mount double the num- 
ing down on paper a very pretty plan by which) ber of guns in the same time, and do it better than 
they would have done the work had they been per-| any one who can be selected from this scientific 
mitted to manage it. ‘This was most strikingly | corps,—and I doubt whether any claims would be 
exemplified during the Florida war, at no time of| set up to scientific honors for accomplishing such 
which were there more than three ordnance officers|a feat. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
in the country—in the field they never were—|this mounting and dismounting of guns is a mere 





though two thirds of the line of the Army were’ 
then engaged in active operations. Yet these 
gentlemen could at any time have furnished a plan 
to finish the war by one campaign! And these are 
the modest gentlemen who, living in their carpeted 
parlors, promenading in their pleasure grounds, 
and occasionally looking into their workshops, as 
much from curiosity as a sense of duty, claim) 
for themselves, in contradistinction to the line of 
the Army, the appellation of Scientific ! and there- 
on ground a claim for cavalry pay and allowances, 
which an infatuated Congress granted, much to 
the surprise of every one and to the serious injury 
of the Army, which has had to bear up under the 
burden of heavy expense thus incurred, and the 
abuse consequent to it. Upon what grounds they 
presume to appropriate to themselves the title of 
scientific it puzzles one to know, especially when 
he is acquainted with their performances and the 
results of their labors, and is not entirely ignorant 
of the reputation enjoyed, and justly enjoyed, by 
some of them during a four years trial in scientific 
studies at the Military Academy. Nothing can 
more feebly test their claim to this title than an 





examination of the results of their labors. Those 
who have had to use their scientific productions in | 
target practice, and in the field before an enemy, | 
will never consent to darken the annals of sci-| 
ence by admitting the authors of these works as 
worthy members of so sacred a class. 

Nothing so clearly proves the uselessness of and 
the want of necessity for these highly paid, fed, | 
and pampered officers of ordnance than the fact) 
that something for them to do seems to be the most 
difficult question the department has to settle ; and 
tours of inspection, buards, and even details for 
pleasure trips in Europe at public expense are be- 
coming the regular duties of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. The commanding officers of our fortifica- 





tions can not be permitted to mount or dismount 





cloak under which to cover a trip of pleasure for 
some selected favorities of the department, who 
wish to make tours through particular sections of 
the country, and who see no more of the mounting 
of guns than if that were not their business. It 
is remembered that about the time the Hon. J. C. 
Spencer issued an order in 1842, changing the 
allowances for transportation to officers, some two 
or three of these gentlemen were on tours through 
the country, but no sooner was that order out, 
which changed these travelling allowances from 
an emolument into a slight burden, than the neces- 
sity which had existed for their superintendence of 
this scientific duty ceased, and they suddenly winged 
their way to Washington,—since which, they have 
not been heard of ; yet our guns have not ceased to 
be mounted and dismounted. Now, that the original 
allowances for transportation are restored at the 
instance and by the intercession of the Staff De- 
partments in Washington, we may expect soon to 
hear of other missions connected with this impor- 
tant service. Some officers of the Staff have 
made large sums by these travelling emoluments, 
and I suppose the Ordnance Department could see 
no reasons for not dividing the spoils, especially 
as they are the victors, having not only declared 
but maintained their independence of the Com- 
manding General of the Army. 

Upon what just and equitable principle these sci- 
entific (!) gentlemen were placed on an equality 
with cavalry officers as to pay and allowances has 
never yet been explained; nor has the country 
ever learned the necessity which existed for fur- 
nishing each of these officers at government ex- 
pense with forage for one, two, three, four, or five 
horsés, according to his rank, when the duties which 
they have to perform confine them entirely to the 
limits of their offices and workshops. It is no 
doubt very convenient and a great pleasure to these 
gentlemen of the “ bomb-shell” to be able to call 
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for their horse, or their buggy for the purpose of 
taking a ride around their pleasure grounds, or 
visiting the cities in their vicinity, but why should 
the government be saddled with the expense! 
The true state of the case is, that two thirds of 
the officers of the department are unnecessary, 
and thousands of dollars annually expended for 
their private benefit in ornamenting and enriching 
their habitations and pleasure-grounds might be 
saved to the treasury by dispensing with those who 
expend them. By this, the harmony and efficiency 
of the Army would be restored—the practical in- 
struction and improvement of our Artillery arm, 
now neglected, would be revived,—and the wel- 
fare of the whole. service be advanced instead of 
the private interests of a few individual members. 
If it shall ever become necessary for our coun- 
try to resort to arms, and our Army is brought into 
action, the sad and culpable neglect which has ex- 
isted and still exists, and grows worse in regard to 
our Artillery, will prove most disastrous. We shall 
not then be able to secure the services of one of 
these scientific gentlemen to remount and dismount 
our guns disabled by an enemy’s shot; nor shall 
we have them always at our elbows to supply mu- 
nitions of war prepared for service; the Artillery 
will be looked to, and very properly, for that, and 
yet its members are deprived of every means and 
opportunity by which to gain the necessary infor- 
mation. And this injury is inflicted upon the ser- 
vice by a system which saddles the government 
with an annual expenditure of at least $100,000, 
to support an Ordnance Department. By keeping 
a portion of our Artillery constantly at arsenals of 
construction, the greater part of the expense for 
hired and enlisted men could be dispensed with, 
and the most valuable information disseminated 
throughout the Army without cost and with the 
most beneficial results. But this probably would 
not comport with the dignity and independence of 
the ordnance corps and its scientific members, who 
might feel contaminated by an association with 
men, many of whom they looked up to before accident 
and intrigue placed them in their present comfor- 
table, but, from being assailable, most unenviable 
positions. A Svupaurern. 





STANZAS. 


The rippling waves on yonder stream, 
How joyously they flow ! 

And smile beneath the sun’s glad beam, 
While all-is cold and dark below. 


E’en so a smile will oft-times steal 
Across the brow of care, 
And, from the world, a heart conceal ia 


How gaily o’er the moon-lit deep <a. as a 


Some fairy bark may. glide, 
All reckless of the Dead who sleep 
In Ocean’s caves beneath the tide ! 


Vou. X—48 











And so may pass gay Pleasure’s train 
That heart unheeded by, 
Whose Hope, deceiv’d by phantom vain, 
Returns to fold her wing and die. 
C. M. A. 





TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR. 
BY A. B. MEEK. 
I, 
ELEGY 


ON A MOCKING-BIRD KILLED BY A CAT. 


Weep for the feathered minstrel gone, 
The woodland wit, the poet wild, 
The troubadour of silver tone, 
Euterpe’s winged and frolie child !— 
His song is hushed, his gay laugh done, 
His bright eye motionless and dim ; 
No more his fair wings glint the sun; 
The Loved of Beauty,—weep for him! 


From honeysuckle groves he came, 
From wooing eyes, to gaze on hers ; 
To syllable in song ber name, 
And shame her duller worshippers : 
And not in vain his ardent love,— 
He won the lady’s homage deep, 
She prized her bird all beaux above ; 
But he is dead,—then for him weep! 


Ah yes! how oft in shade and sun, 
I’ve seen her with the winged bard play, 
Forgetful of the human one, 

Who envious gazed his soul away !— 
And oh! what tones that bird would breathe 
When playing with her cherry lips !— 

As who would not !—yet mourn his death, 
For ’twas a sudden, sad eclipse ! 


One mild and rosy summer eve, 
When revelling in light and song, 
With but one tone that seemed to grieve 
His beauteous mistress absent long,— 
As through the room his voice he flung, 
In tones would craze a Malibran, 
The parior-tiger on him sprung, 
And WiLLIe was ‘‘a ruined man!” 


Yet bright his life! her smiles by day 
Were more than flowers or song to him, 
And through the night his amorouslay 
Around her dreaming couch would swim : 
And oh! what glimpses met his eye, 
Of charms but dreamed by other swains!— 
If I such beauty could espy, 
Grimalkin too might end my pains ! 


Yet mourn for him '—Ye rival bards 


An gushing strains of sorrow weep! 
~ His fate,—alas! like CuaTeLarp’s,— 


That pines in silent, lone despair, ~~ =< . ef : 


ee should in long remembrance keep : 
_ For had he never shaped his breath 
_ In amorous odes ’round Beauty’s shrine, 


'. He had not met his cruel death, 


Nor filled this cat-a-logue of mine ! 
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Then W1LLIE mourn! for she will weep 
Her poet-pet, whose songs are o’er ; 
Oh ! sweet as Ovid's be his sleep, 
Where cats and beaux shall vex no more! 
I mourn him too,—yet own my tears 
Are like my numbers, somewhat flat,— 
For through the shades, my fancy hears 
The Mock-bird erying—’ Scat !—'escat ! 


—_——_—_—- 


II. 
CUPID AND FLORA. 


TOA LADY FOR A BOUQUET. 


Cupid and Flora together were straying, 
In frolicsome mood, through the flowers one day, 
And each to the other such “ soft things” was saying, 
As only a God and a Goddess may say. 


At length somewhat saddened, young Cupid bewailed him, 
That his power o’er hearts was growing much less, 

And arts, that till recently never had failed him, 
Had failed him where most he had wished for success. 


“ Sweet queen of the flowers !”—he sighing demanded, 

** Can’t you lend me some aid in these troublesome times? 
My sceptre is broken, and oh !—to be candid,— 

There’s no virtue in arrows, or ringlets, or rhymes! 


“ Unless you assist me, I’m ruined all hollow! 
That rascally Plutus will seize on my throne, 
And soon, in his triumph,—base God of the dollar! 

Control every heart in the land as his own. 


“ By the bolts of my father!” ‘Don’t swear!” said the 
Goddess, 
“Pl teach you a trick from your troubles will save, 
And drive back vile Plutus, who a greedy old clod is, 
To the silence and gloom of his miserly cave! 


“ Just walk in this bower, and look at my treasures ; 
With these I have governed for many a day, 

And held, by the force of their innocent pleasures, 
O’er the hearts of my people, imperial sway ! 


“Now frame thee a wreath from these bright starring flowers, 
Encinctured about with thy bow’s silken string, 

And, my word for it, Love, by their delicate powers, 
You'll reign in all hearts, as the flower-crowned king. 


“ Whenever you wish to make captive some bosom, 
That long all your magical arts has defied, 

Just feather your arrows with flower and blossom, 
And the trifler no longer your skill shall deride.” 


No sooner the Goddess, benignant, had spoken, 
Than Cupid framed quickly a fragrant bouquet, 

Looped ’round with the string from his bow he had broken, 
And pleasantly bade Mrs. Flora—good-day ! 


Swift, swiftly he flew to a fair blooming maiden, 
Who long with the God had a favorite been, 

And placed in her bosom the treasure, dew-laden, 
And bade her rule with it as Love’s chosen queen! 


As bees in the Spring-time ’round myrtle-bells hover, 
And quaff of their beauty till drunk with delight, 

So round that fair maiden hung many a lover, 
Entranced by the smiles of the Peerless and Bright. 


But in frolicsome mood, on a sad, lonely poet, 

The maiden, one morning, the token bestowed, 
And won by its magic,—ah ! well did she know it !— 
A bosom that long with no passion had glowed ! 


His heart like a cup, once with bright water sparkling, 
But rudely o’erturned by a pitiless hand, 

Long, long had lain broken and empty and darkling, 
No more on the shrine of affection to stand. 


Yet roused by the touch of that beautiful sceptre, 

The ghosts of dead feelings came back ’round his heart, 
And smiled in the light of the beauty that kept her, 

Like angels in heaven, from sorrow apart! 


But cruel the vision: those feelings and flowers 
Were doomed alike soon to one sorrowful lot, 
They flourished in bliss for a few sunny hours, 
Then withered in sadness and both were forgot. 


For that lady she smiled on another adorer ; 
And the bard in his frenzy awoke his wild lute, 
And cursed in heroics, both Cupid and Flora, 
The one for a vixen, the other a brute! 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 





A NATIVE LITERATURE. 


To the Editor of the Sou. Lit. Messenger. 


Sir: I shall make no apology for troubling your 
readers with some remarks on the policy of ex- 
tending the privilege of Copyright to foreign au- 
thors, fully and ably as the subject has been dis- 
cussed in the recent numbers of the Messenger, 
deeming it, as I do, one of the first importance to 
the advancement of letters in the United States. 

Until lately, the principal parties to this question 
were the literary men on one side, and the book- 
sellers on the other—the one insisting on the policy 
of protecting domestic authors from the cheap, 
because untaxed literature of Great Britain, and 
the other urging the benefits of this very cheap- 
ness to the American people. Of late, however, 
many of our great publishers, finding themselves 
supplanted by the newspaper press, in the republi- 
cation of foreign popular productions, have also 
become advocates for an International Copyright, 
and have united, I believe, in the last petitions to 
Congress in favor of a measure that had been 
adupted long ago but for their opposition to it. 

But this union of parties has not produced the 
anticipated effect. The extraordinary and unlooked- 
for cheapness with which books have been recently 
furnished, first by the newspaper press, and since 
by the regular ¢rade, has raised up new adversa- 
ries to the proposed change. Finding that the 
pleasures and the profit of reading are thus carried 
to the remotest corners of the Union, and that 
mental aliment, once a costly luxury, is now brought 
within reach of the poorest among us, men of libe- 
ral and cultivated minds have, for the first time, 
become opposed to an International Copyright, lest 
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it should déprive the country of the immense bene- 
fits of cheap books. Such, at least, is the infer- 
ence from the continued inaction of Congress, and 
from the ingenious essay of your correspondent, 
J. B. D. While I cordially unite with him as to 
the advantages of cheap literature, and readily 
admit that, whether we consider the subject as 
politicians or philanthropists, his fervid eulogy on 
its benign effects is not overwrought, I do not 
think that these advantages will be materially af- 
fected by the proposed extension of Copyright, or 
that he has advanced arguments which should 
shake our confidence in the wisdom of that measure. 

The chief consideration which prompted the 
great body of our professed writers in 1837 to 
second the application of British authors to Con- 
gress for an extension of the Copyright law was, 
that, while American publishers could obtain the 
works of English writers free of cost, they would 
not, and in fact could not, pay any thing to the 
domestic author, except now and then for works of 
a local character, or from pens of established repu- 
tation. The new productions thus gratuitously 
furnished by England, together with the reprint of 
the standard works in the language, were sufficient 
to employ the whole capital vested in the business 
of bookselling, and to satisfy the demands of the 
reading public in the United States. To place 
then the domestic author on a level with the foreign, 
they asked that the monopoly now given by our 
law to the one should be extended to the other; 
and since American publishers would then be com- 
pelled to pay for the right to reprint foreign origi- 
nal works, it was not doubted that they would also 
find their account in remunerating American au- 
thors. 

In making this application our writers no doubt 
regarded their own exclusive interests, but the jus- 
tice of their claims can not be easily resisted. 
Not, certainly, by tariff men, who, seeking to pro- 
tect every other species of American industry 
against the cheaper products of foreign countries, 
could not consistently withhold such protection 
from those products which are first in dignity, 
and which, if the protection proved efficient, would, 
more than every other, elevate the national charac- 
ter. Their claim was the stronger, too, because 
English books, republished in this country, sold at a 
less price here than they sold there—the American 
public being free from the charge of Copyright 
which the English public was obliged to pay. Nor 
can the advocates of free trade oppose the desired 
change, since it is a fundamental principle of their 
school to put all producers, foreign and domestic, 
on a footing of equality. 

But many who had no personal interest to serve, 


were in favor of International Copyright, from its 
probable influence on American literature, which, 


letters, as a distinct employment, is as yet in its 
infancy with us, and it needs the benefits of exer- 
cise and emulation for the development. of its 
powers. Look at the early productions of eminent 
writers, and compare them with those of their ma- 
turer years. They differ almost as much as the 
boy from the man. It is not often indeed that we 
have an opportunity of making the comparison, as 
the first efforts at authorship are generally anony- 
mous and confined to the periodical press. It is 
only after repeated trials in his unfledged state 
that the writer ventures to essay the force of his 
wing in open day. Of course we can not see the 
feebleness, the baldness, the alternate yea-nay-ity 
and false glitter of his first experiments, or mea- 
sure the wide chasm between them and the fruits 
of his ripened genius. Could we see the first ef- 
fusions of Shakspeare, we should no doubt find in 
them the same crudeness—the same false taste. 
Ribaldry mistaken for wit, childish conceits for feli- 
citous ingenuity, exaggeration for sublimity, and 
swelling expression for grandeur of thought; not 
occasionally, as we now see, but habitually, and 
unredeemed by those exquisite beauties which have 
made him the boast of our language. Had his 
mind wanted the benefit of the intermediate exer- 
cise, it had never attained its subsequent excellence. 
But our writers are deprived of this benefit under 
their present discouragements. In such a state of 
general inaction, to expect much improvement in 
our literature is about as rational as to expect that 
your infant son would acquire agility or strength 
of limb, if you kept him always tied to his chair. 

Hence it is that, in every thing useful or great, 
the progress of nations, as well as of individuals, 
is gradual and slow, whether in commerce, manu- 
factures, arts, or letters; and we must not vainly 
hope that our Minerva, like her of the ancient my- 
thology, is to leap into existence fullgrown and 
armed at all points, but expect to see her, in pass- 
ing from infancy to maturity, crawl and walk be- 
fore she is able to jump and run. 

Nor let it be thought that the desire of a name— 
of instructing or delighting mankind is sufficient to 
afford the requisite exercise. That may suffice to 
produce good poets, but not to create a national 
literature. It will no doubt influence, as it has in- 
fluenced, a few ardent, energetic minds to perse- 
vere in a course of unprofitable labor, until they 
have ultimately earned money as well as fame. But 
these instances are but occasional, and we require 
incentives that operate steadily and operate upon 
all. It has been to overcome pinching want that 
some of the best English poets have written, and 
hundreds of the greatest names in their literature 
have perfected their talents in writing for a liveli- 
hood. ‘To what purpose had been their fine con- 
ceptions without an accoucheur, in the form of a 





silenced by the cheaper literature of England, lan- 
The cultivation of 


guished for want of exercise. 


bookseller, to usher them into day? The laudum 
immensa cupido is indeed a powerful motive to ex- 
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ertion, but it finds a very efficient auxiliary in the 
auri sacra fames. When the passion for military 
glory was at its height in France, it was not that 
on which Napoleon relied so much as his liberal 
rewards to his marshals and soldiers. Besides, 
the profits of authorship are one of the most une- 
quivocal signs of merit, and when Irving or Cooper 
received four or five thousand dollars for a single 
work, and Scott or Byron more than as many gui- 
neas, these remunerations of their genius gratified 
their love of glory quite as much as their love of 
gain. What, let me ask, would have been the 
character of our lawyers and physicians if they 
had not been rewarded by fees as well as fame! 
Bat the elements of their learning and science are 
precisely those of a national literature, and they 
would equally profit by the same encouragement. 

We have a further reason, in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of our country, why our literature can 
not give up any incentive to its cultivation. We 
chance to have the same mother tongue as another 
nation far before us in science and literature, which 
has a numerous and well-instructed class, adequate 
to a copious and perennial supply of new books, 
and a wealthy aristocracy, able and willing to re- 
ward it. While here, our educated and half edu- 
cated classes are barely sufficient for the liberal 
professions and the higher political offices. ‘The 
consequence is, that, though the population of the 
United States and Great Britain are now almost 
precisely equal, both being about 19,000,000, there 
are twenty, or perhaps fifty times as many original 
works annually published in that country as in this. 
Without doubt, much of our inferiority is to be 
attributed to the difference of circumstances ad- 
verted to, and must continue until we have denser 
population, better schools of instruction, and a 
larger class exclusively devoted to letters; yet a 
part may also be fairly ascribed to the fact that the 
British writers receive, and ours do not receive a 
reward which is coveted by all, and is indispensa- 
ble to the poor man. To expect that our litera- 
ture would make no greater progress with this en- 
couragement than when its only motive power 
was the popularis aura, is to suppose that a sail 
vessel will make as short a voyage as a steamer. 

But these considerations, which appeal so forci- 
bly to our national pride and love of country, must 
yield to that of the greater cheapness of books in 
the present state of things. If it be admitted that 
an International Copyright will improve our litera- 
ture, elevate us in the eyes of others, and in our 
own eyes, what liberal or patriotic mind would com- 
pare those noble objects with a paltry saving of 
money? To let such saving weigh as a feather in 
the comparison, we should well deserve the re- 
proach often cast on us of estimating every thing 
by dollars. It may, however, be said that it is not 
the saving, but the effects of the saving which are 


ness of books the people have at once more taste 
for reading and better means of gratifying it. 
That the cause of letters may be as much benefited 
by enlightening and instructing the mass of the 
people, as by giving a further stimulus to the ef- 
forts of a few gifted minds; and that the interests 
of the class of readers, amounting to tens of thou- 
sands, must not be sacrificed to that of writers, 
consisting at most of but a few hundred. 

If the effect of an International Copyright were 
to deprive the people of their present easy access 
to books, then indeed one might well hesitate 
whether we should give up so great a public bene- 
fit for the sake of improving the literary character 
of the nation. But the degree of enhancement of 
price, and the effects of that enhancement, which 
the argument supposes, seem to me altogether un- 
warranted. 

In the first place, all the books of which the 
Copyright has expired, comprehending the great 
mass of standard works, in poetry, history, phi- 
losophy, and general literature, would not be at all 
raised in price. ‘They would continue to be sold, 
as they now are, both here and in England, for the 
cost of paper, print and binding, and the ordinary 
profits of capital, and since time washes away the 
light and flimsy fabrics of intellect, leaving its 
solid structures untouched, the books that are thus 
disburdened of the charge of Copyright, must al- 
ways constitute the most valuable as well as the 
largest portion. 

It is readily admitted that those stock works— 
the cream of English literature—will not, and ought 
not to satisfy the taste of the reading community ; 
that they will crave new books; and that these 
will be enhanced in price when made subject to 
Copyright. But the addition to the price would 
be very small, so small as to be insignificant even 
to the poorest. Asin other monopolies, the vendor 
would have to choose whether he would sell a few 
books at a high price, or many at a low one, and 
experience having clearly shown that the last course 
is the most profitable, that course, we may confi- 
dently expect, will betaken. Jt is not in this case 
as in that of valuable patented machines, in which 
the inventor can exact a price in proportion to the 
utility of the machine, without much affecting the 
number sold. But the consumption of books will 
indefinitely expand or contract according as they 
have merit and cheapness, or want it. If the for- 
eign author, unversed in the laws of trade, were 
to demand so large a sum for his Copyright that it 
would require both an extensive sale and a high 
price to reimburse the bookseller, he could not find 
a purchaser. He would then be content with that 
sum for his remuneration which the publisher could 
obtain by a small advance on each copy. He 
might find it to his interest to take even less than 
his publisher could afford to give him, rather than 





to be regarded. By reason of the present cheap- 





to run the risk of having his work pirated, and be 
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involved in a course of litigation, in a foreign coun- 
try, and perhaps with irresponsible people. For 
these reasons I think that if the privilege of Copy- 
right were extended to foreign authors, the price 
per copy of their most popular works would be 
but inconsiderably enhanced, except, perhaps, in 
those few copies which were printed in a costly 
style, in which case a more liberal remuneratiun to 
the author may be mixed up in the extra price. 

Your correspondent, J. B. D., seems to be fully 
aware of the advantage of large sales at low prices, 
and he thinks that the American bookseller, who 
is now profiting by this advantage, may pay the 
domestic author without feeling it. And so he 
would pay, if he could not republish English books 
free of cost. But so long as he can thus employ 
his capital, to give $1,500, or $1,000 for an Ame- 
rican work which would sell no better than a for- 
eign one costing nothing, is not to be expected. 
It may be remarked that, for reasons which it 
would be tedious here to detail, the bookseller’s 
business is one of the most unprofitable of all 
trades. ‘The greater part of those who follow it 
earn ho more than a livelihood, a large proportion 
become bankrupt, and not one in a hundred becomes 
rich. The late Matthew Carey of Philadelphia 
was one of these very few, and I state, on good 
authority, that he made his fortune chiefly by a sin- 
gle lucky hit—the publication of Scott’s Bible. 
‘Those, then, who escape the general fate of the 
class are remarkable for prudence and for sharpness 
in their dealings, and are not the men to give a 
thousand dollars, or even five hundred, for an article 
when they can get as good a one for nothing. But 
now and then they do pay for an American work, 
which has no British competitor. In such cases, 
if you meet with a liberal publisher, ten to one but 
he breaks before he pays for the Copyright. But 
if you look out for one who will punctually comply 
with his bargain, you will be sure to find him tight 
in making it. 

I would add, that should the price of foreign 
works be sensibly raised by an extension of Copy- 
right, it would not be an uncompensated evil. Now 
that books, by reason of their extraordinary cheap- 
ness and easy transmission through the mail, are 
brought to every man’s door, no species of literary 
production has been so multiplied as works of fic- 
tion. ‘This arises from their being peculiarly suited 
to the general taste and to their being now attaina- 
ble by a numerous class of readers, to whom they 
lave opened a new world of delight. The conse- 
quence is, that the great mass of the community 
read little else. 
luxury, but cordially sympathize in their newborn 
enjoyment. 
against novel reading. 


much good. It brings us employment when idle, 


and anxieties of real life. Its occasional immoral 
tendency, too, has been greatly overrated, and much 
that has been said on this subject is downright 
twaddle. We must distinguish between what is 
offensive to good taste, and what is corrupting to 
good morals. Mere indecency may disgust, but 
does not contaminate. ‘The grossness of Swift is 
simply repulsive, and never excited an immoral 
emotion. Vice must be arrayed with beauty and 
grace to be seductive. It is only those novels in 
which it is made to exhibit refinement, and is asso- 
ciated with generosity, frankness and other capti- 
vating virtues, or in which unlicensed passion is 
enkindled by glowing deseriptions and cunningly 
wrought pictures of fancy, that corrupt the heart. 
Of this character are Liaisons dangereuses, Fau- 
blas—satan’s own spawn both for eloquence and 
wickedness—and, to a certain extent, Rousseau’s 
Heloise. To a woman of a sensitive heart and a 
‘lively imagination—as most women are—these 
works are a deadly poison. Some of the passages 
in the novels of Pigault, Le Brun and Paul de Kock 
are amenable to the same charge, though these 
writers have great merit, and it is probably to them 
that Dickens owes his talent of making minuteness 
of detail graphic without being tiresome. But the 
Mysteries of Paris, which some have proscribed 
as immoral, whatever we may think of its wild 
exaggerations and its too faithful delineations of 
scenes of horror or disgust, never had a corrupting 
influence on a single human being. 

But with all these qualifications to an indiscrimi- 
nate censure of novels, I do not wish to see them, 
as now, constitute the sole reading of the people. 
They may well afford an occasional, and even fre- 
quent gratification to the mind, but not be its daily 
food. In this case they give a distaste for less 
stimulating, but more instructive reading; as, I 
imagine, if one were to live sometime on confec- 
lionary it would destroy his relish for plain bread 
and meat. He certainly would be less able to di- 
gest them. Novels are therefore as fair subjects 
of taxation here as opium is in China, because they 
too have blessed effects as anodynes, but are dele- 
terious and destructive as habitual stimulants. So 
far as their price would be raised by an Interna- 
tional Copyright, the addition would be a virtual 
bounty on the more useful books not so enhanced, 
and if it should check the use of the one and encour- 
age that of the other, these would be further good 
effects of the proposed change. 

We have another reason for wishing an Inter- 
national Copyright, propitious as we have seen it 


I do not grudge them this mental} is to. the growth of a class exclusively devoted to 


letters. Such a class would be likely to correct 


Nor have I any sweeping prejudice |that vice of verboseness which is now thought to 
With some harm, it does| characterize our speeches, our public documents, 


and even our literature. It is folly to suppose that 





society in solitude, and, transporting us to idealjthis is to be ascribed to any peculiarity in our 


scenes, makes us sweetly oblivious of the cares‘ minds, to the influence of popular government, or 
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any other permanent cause. It arises, I think, 
from the ascendancy which the lawyers naturally, 
and perhaps properly, have in our public concerns, 
and the influence of theirexample. I shall not stop 
to inquire how far this exuberance of words and even 
of thoughts, is to be referred to their habit of tasking 
their minds to make a bad cause good, and a good 
one better, or to that of making nice discrimina- 
tions, or to the tautology of laws, deeds and plead- 
ings, or to any other cause. But the fact is un- 
doubted. The Jawyer commonly uses twenty words 
where an ordinary man would use but ten; and 
more often he expands into a paragraph what he 
might compress into a sentence. He changes his 
silver into cents, and seems rich by the size of his 
bag, but takes as long to pay a dollar as he should 
take to pay a hundred. He turns his bullet into 
mustard seed shot, which, though it makes sad 
havock with little birds, never yet brought down 
nobler game. ‘There are not, perhaps, fifty lawyers 
in the United States who have raised themselves 
above this professional vice of dilatation. I don’t 
know ten. This redundancy, which is almost a 
greater fault than the crotchetty affectations of Car- 
lyle, recommended as it often is by real talent and 
high station, has been contagious, and prevails in 
the pulpit and in our deliberative assemblies as well 
as at the bar; and hence we so often witness the 
curious phenomenon, that, in a large auditory, the 
only mind which is not weary is that which has 
worked the hardest. Now the cultivation of let- 
ters by a separate class would, by the force of emu- 
lation, free the class from this vice, and by their 
growing influence, eventually redeem the nation; 
and thus make the same improvement in the com- 
munication of thought that steam has made in loco- 
motion. 

I readily agree that the question of extending 
the Copyright law is mainly one of expediency, and 
I have accordingly defended the measure solely 
on the ground of its benefit to ourselves. But ‘it 
seems to me to be no small recommendation of the 
change that it also conforms to the principles of 
abstract justice. In the country in which a book 
is written the right of the author to remuneration 
seems to be beyond dispute. That book is the 
joint result of the labor of the head and the hands, 
and both classes of laborers deserve their reward. 
The author, no less than the printer and paper 
maker, has spent his time and money in qualifying 
himself for his part of the work, and in actually 
performing it, and that which gives the book its 
chief value has been contributed by him. His 


right has been accordingly acknowledged and pro- 
tected by the laws of most civilized nations. 

The foundations of this natural right seem to be 
the same in the case of the foreigner as the citizen : 
he has made the same sacrifices, has rendered the 
same service, and the only difference is that muni- 





cipal law has not felt itself called upon to defend 
the rights of any but the members of its own com- 
munity. But the distinction is merely conventional 
and the principles of justice apply equally to both 
cases—those principles from which the law of 
copyright and in favor of patentees takes its origin 
and which are engraved on the human heart. 


Some, however, not denying the claims of foreign 
authors altogether, say that it is one of gratitude 
and not of justice, and rely upon the distinction 
between perfect and imperfect obligations. Yet I 
believe that the only difference recognized by ethi- 
cal writers between them is that the one being more 
indeterminate can not be enforced by law; and they 
agree that, at the bar of conscience, the two spe- 
cies of obligation are equally binding. It will pro- 
bably be found, on a nice analysis, that our sense 
of justice has no other natural foundation than our 
instinctive feelings of gratitude and resentment,—on 
that ultimate fact in the constitution of our minds, 
by which we think that good should be returned to 
him who has done good to us, and evil returned to 
him who has done evil. 


But J. B. D. endeavors to support his distinc- 
tion between “the productions of mental labor and 
other property” by the English decision in the case 
of Donaldson v. Becket. As he has entirely mis- 
taken the principle decided by that case,* misled no 
doubt by a compendious notice of it in some law 
book, I trust that when he finds the authority he 
relied on has failed him, he will reconsider the sub- 
ject, and, taking a course more congenial to his 
cultivated mind and liberal views in other parts of 
his well written essay, unite with the friends of 
American literature in favor of an International 
Copyright. 


A Frienp To Lerrers. 


* In the report of that case, (4th Burrow,) it appears that 
on the several questions submitted to the Judges in the 
House of Lords, eight of the eleven were of opinion that 
“ at common law” an author “had the sole right of first print- 
ing and publishing the same for sale; and might bring an 
action against any persorm who printed, published and sold 
the same without his consent.” 

Seven of the eleven were of opinion that the law did not 
take away his right upon his printing and publishing such 
book ; and that no person might afterwards reprint and sell, 
for his own benefit, such book against the will of the author. 

But siz of the eleven thought that the author’s action at 
common law was taken away by the statute of Anne. And 
on this last case the decision of the Chancellor, founded on 
that of the King’s Bench, in the celebrated case of Miller 
v. Taylor, was reversed. 


It may be further remarked, that as Lord Mansfield had 
sat in the case of Miller v. Taylor, in which the question 
of literary property was so fully discussed, he, from the 
delicacy usual on such occasions, gave no opinion in the 
case of Donaldson v. Becket. But his opinions being, as 
Burrow says, notoriously unchanged, it is right to add his 
name to those of the other Judges on the two first points— 





making 9 on the first and 8 on the second against 3. and 4. 
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THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


Since the publication of our former article upon 
this engrossing subject, it has assumed a different 
aspect, and had so many political elements in- 
wrought with it, that we deem it best to leave the 
farther discussion of it to others. We still consi- 
der it a great national question; and believe that 
we might properly prosecute it as such, but it has 
become so mixed up with President-making and the 
divisions of parties, that the character of our Jour- 
nal will probably be best preserved by abstaining 
from the discussion for the present. We can not 
forbear one or two remarks, however, before we 
dismiss the subject. 

In our last number, we alluded to certain grave 
charges against the Hon. John Quincey Adams, 
in relation to the surrender of Texas to the Span- 
ish Government in 1819. It was not our intention 
to take either side of those charges, and it is due 
to justice to state that Mr. Adams has since de- 
clared on the floor of Congress, that he was himself 
opposed to the said surrender, but was overruled 
by a majority of Mr. Monroe’s Cabinet. 

We wished at this time to consider particularly 
the subject of slavery in relation to the Annexation 
of Texas. Nor should this be regarded as a Sou- 
thern Question only ; for as parts of a whole, the 
interests of the parts should be deemed the inter- 
ests of the whole. 
The “Old Thirteen” 


in bonds of ferveat love. 


thern neighbors are entitled to their anti-slavery 
sentiments ; but do they not respect our peace and 
the Constitution? Can they not perceive that it is 
a matter of self-preservation, as slavery does ex- 
ist among us, for the South to prevent herself from 
being placed “ between two fires.” If these aboli- 
tion schemes of England, and of our fellow citi- 
zens, who even traverse the wide Atlantic to join 
with England, in world’s conventions, do extend 
to us, one ruinous conflagration will sweep the 
American continent. This must be prevented and 
can be peaceably and honorably. It is a matter of 
self preservation to the South ;—of duty, honor 
and interest to the North. In regard to our rights 
and the Constitution, the abolition of slavery must 
be left tous. In regard to our security and peace, 
which necessarily involve those of the Union, it 
must be let alone. And are not these national mat- 
terst Surely the tranquillity and safety of each 
State is a national matter. The Constitution is 
certainly a National Instrument. It recognizes 
slavery and prescribes the ratio of its representa- 
tion. The Constitution is prospective. It says 
nothing of destroying this ratio, or the institution 
which gave rise to it. What it recognises and con- 
templates no change for, it guaranties. Are not 
they whose whole laboring class can cast their 
votes into the ballot-box, and whose population 
must, ex necessitate, increase much more rapidly 
than ours, content with the extinction of two-fifths 


This Union now embraces|of our laboring class ? 
twenty-six states, who should be welded together 


In looking forward to the admission of New 
States, the framers of the Constitution never 


have become the mothers of as many daughters, | thought of but one prerequisite,—an equitable ad- 


some sprung from their loins, others adopted into | justment of the public debt. 


Yet, in violation of 


their family, to promote the happiness and security |this sacred instrument, intended for all time, ex- 


of all and of each other. 


By their adoption, too,|cept wherein it is rightfully altered, a large por- 


they were taken from the bosoms of less liberal |tion of our fellow citizens wish to impose condi- 
mothers and the A®gis of a more enlightened Lib-| tions, which will give them all the new States 
erty was thrown around them. From their situa-|and the sole right to determine the whole question. 


tion and circumstances, it was not, nor could have 


We are entitled to have the institution of sla- 


been expected, that their accession would directly | very regarded as one recognized by the Constitu- 
benefit all the others alike. Congeniality, the place | tion,—nay, guarantied by it. When the expedi- 
of their nativity, resemblance and other circum-|ency of admitting new territory arises, it must be 
stances would naturally identify them with some | considered in relation to existing circumstances, 


more than others. But their hearts were one: 


then, the parts were equal to the whole, and when | attached to the Union upon some confine. 
any new State was admitted, it was thought be| not be transported to the centre. 


added to the whole Union. 


institutions and interests. New territory must be 
It can 


If it be in the 


The Atlantic States | North, it must be attached there, if attached at all, 


could have done without the Mississippi ; but what | with all its institutions, so far as they are compati- 


could the great Valley of the West have done had} ble with our fundamental principles. 


If it be in 


the mouth of that “ Father of Waters” remained | the South-West, the same course must be pursued. 
in the possession of France? Yet, was it ever pre-| Any condition conforming it to the views of any 
tended that the possession of Louisiana, slavery or | section would be virtually transporting it to such 
not, was not necessary to the whole Union? If the| section and adding it there. 


expediency of any other case be not as strong as 


As to the influence of England :—it is not neces- 


this, it may still be strong enough to justify a pro-|sary to suppose that England would even have 


posed measure. 


Self preservation itself is but one | Texas as a gift. She is tired of colonies. 
degree of expediency, and many degrees short of] are too expensive. 
this may fully justify national action. Our Nor-' mercial relations alone. 


They 
She avows that she seeks com- 
Who knows not the depth 
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of England’s policy ; the power and skill of her 
diplomacy ! She only stretches out her long arm 
against whom her long head can not reach. China, 
exclusive and inaccessible, was forced to traffic. 
Negotiation will effect all she desires from Texas. 
Secret articles in a treaty might even give her a 
foothold in case of war, on this continent. 

The commercial dependence of Texas on Bri- 
tain is as consistent with the separate existence of 
that republic, as the apprehensions of Britain’s 
interference with slavery are with all her repeated 
declarations on that subject. She avows that she 
is opposed to slavery every where ; that she will 
use every proper means to effect its abolition every 
where ; though she has no special designs upon the 
United States, and has made no direct overtures to 
Texas on the subject. Still, she has proposed to 
Mexico to recognize the Independance of Texas; 
but to prescribe the abolition of her slaves. She 
makes this proposition, too, notwithstanding that 
she is to receive one million of dollars from Texas 
in case her mediation is suecessful. Again, who 
shall judge what are “ proper means,” but Great 
Britaint The course of some of our Northern 
friends will furnish a pregnant commentary on this 
head. They have deemed it proper to wrest ser- 
vants from our citizens who have visited them; to 
nullify our laws; to deny us fugitives from justice 
and to brand us as criminals for maintaining what 
our honored fathers entailed upon us and what our 
solemn compact has secured tous. “If they do 
these things in the green tree, what will they do in 
the dry?” If our own brethren deem these means 
proper, to what may not Great Britain resort! 
Having attentively weighed all her declarations 
and disclaimers, with Mr. Everett’s lights upon 
them, we unhesitatingly declare that they are 
wholly unsatisfactory ;—not as to her, for they may 
exonerate her, but as to the result to us. Her 
wishes are known to Texas as clearly as if she had 
made overtures to her; and who knows not the in- 
fluence of the sentiments of a powerful nation, 
pledged perseveringly to carry them out. The 
shallowest philosophy knows and estimates the 
force of indirect influences, often more powerful 
than the most violent assaults. 


“ But the small continual creeping of the silent footsteps 
of the sea 

Mineth the wall of Adamant and stealthily compasseth its 
ruin.” 


“ A wise man prevaileth in power, for he screeneth his batter- 
_ ing engine, 
But a fool tilteth headlong, and his adversary is aware.” 


“« For ideas are ofttimes shy of the close furniture of words 
And thought wherein only is power, may be best conveyed by a 
suggestion.” 


“« But little wotteth he the might of the means his folly de- 
spiseth ; ; 

He considereth not that these be the wires which move the 
puppets of the world.”’* 





The South has reason for apprehension. Her 
security should be dear to the entire Union, and 
when an appeal is made in her behalf, it should be 
regarded as made in behalf of the Union. 

We have been led to say more than we intended. 
We now leave the subject, hoping that its decision, 
being made according to wisdom and enlarged pat- 
riotism, will redound to the honor, safety and hap- 
piness of the whole country. 





DESULTORY NOTES ON DESULTORY READINGS. 
New-York, 1844. 
What Mr. Giddings said; The Spirit of the Age, to Dif- 
fuse Information; The People’s Knowledge of the cost 
of the Federal Government; Pride in the Excellence of 
National Things; The Bureau of Provisions and Cloth- 
ing; How’to fill it; Hints to Navy Officers, which they 
wont take; The New-York Journal of Medicine , Infor- 
mation for Mothers ; A Question for Etymologists ; Ame- 
rican Deference to European Opinions of Books ; Appre- 
ciation of Medical Men in France and England; The 

Medical Examiner ; Legislature of Pennsylvania; Mes- 

sage of the Governor of New-York; Value of Natural 

History ; Education of Children. 

When Mr. Hale’s resolution calling for informa- 
tion, in the House of Representatives, in relation 
to the expense of the Home Squadron was under 
debate, the Hon. Mr. Giddings said, he never 
felt disposed to refuse calls for information, and 
“he would ask whether there was a man here who 
would vote to refuse information to the country ? 
Would any man deliberately record his name as 
voting for such refusal? Would he refuse to the 
people an account of money spent, when that very 
money had been drawn from the pockets of the 
people? It would be found that within the last five 
years the Navy had cost the American people 
more than thirty millions of dollars.” 

It seems to be the spirit of the present age, in 
the United States at least, to give free and un- 
limited circulation to all kinds of information, 
knowledge, whether general or special. So well 
known is this disposition of the people, that politi- 
cians take advantage of it to ingratiate themselves 
with voters, both “on the stump” and the floor of 
Congress. In a word, the themes of all, or almost 
all, political speeches are knowledge for the people, 
economy, and the people’s money. 

Being myself a very humble member of the 
somewhat extensive family, called the American 
people, I should be glad to Jearn from some of the 
political philosophers, why it is I have never felt 
my share of these vast expenses we hear of, for 
the Army and Navy and other departments of the 
General Government. I was not really aware that 
I had paid my share of thirty millions of dollars in 
the past five years for the support. of the Navy. 





* Tupper’s Thoughts :—“ Of Indirect Influences.” 


I know I paid State taxes, but, to my knowledge, I 
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paid not a stiver,to the General Government. To 
me this tax has been a mere abstraction, and I am 
very much inclined to think that my own case is 
that of eight in ten ofthe whole population. It 
really seems tome that all this. declamation about 
the people’s money is mere fustian and rant, a lure 
to catch votes. If we, the-people, were not told 
of it, I question whether the majority would know 
where the General Government gets its means of 
support.. Times will change, and the grand chorus 
of politicians will change too. ‘The day will arrive 
when the weakness of the people will be to be 
proud of their institutions for their excellence and 
not on account of their little cost. We shall be 
proud of our National Library, our National Uni- 
versity, our National Institute, of our Diplomatic 
Corps, of our Army, our Navy, our Military: and 
Naval Hospitals, our Military Academy, our Naval 
School, our National Foundry, our National Ob- 
servatory, &c., &c. We shall point to all these 
things proudly, because we shall think that excel- 
lence will be their predominant quality, and we 
shall think as little abont their expense as we do of 
the cost of rearing a ‘‘ show-beef.” Who knows, 
except the owner, how much money was expended 
in making the celebrated Tyler ox weigh over 
1000//s. Does any one of the admiring and ad- 
mired people, even now, ask how much money the 
Steamer Princeton, or Mississippi cost ; the people 
do not fee! they cost any thing, and-are gratified 
in believing them to be, in their kind, superior in 
all respects to any thing that floats upon the'waters 
of the world. The people.would not forego the 
gratification of national pride in these vessels in 
order that double the amount of their. cost should 
be returned into the National Treasury. Would 
the people sell the Navy—would they part with it 
for a hundred milliops paid down into the National 
Treasury, and the nine orten millions yearly ex- 
pense of sustaining it? If they ‘would, their cha- 
racter has changed since 1776. We might as 
well ask if England would sell Westminster Abbey 
to extinguish her national debt? This debt is the 
pride of the nation? 

A correspondent of a Boston paper, alluding to 
the appointment to fill the place of Chief of the 
Bureau of provisions and clothing in the Navy De- 
partment, says, “* But even if Isaac should be re- 
jected, I can assure gentlemen of the Navy, many 
of whom have applied for his situation, that no one 
of their gallant body will be selected. Their coun- 
try can not dispense with their services on the 
‘open sea.’” 

This, says the “‘ United States Gazette,” is a gen- 
tle hint to “land loving seamen who try to creep 
from the quarter deck to the bureau”—* the nation 
need not educate and pay Navy officers to add up 
columns of figures.” 

If it be desirable to curtail the political patronage 
of the Executive, it might be well if the honest 
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men in public life would inquire into the propriety 
of selecting a purser of the Navy for that station. 
It is the business of pursers to be familiar with 
“ provisions and clothing” for seamen, and on this 
point, a purser would probably bfing with him into 
the office more knowledge than any individual of 
almost any other professional pursuit. 

“The New-York Journal of Medicine and the 
Collateral Sciences. Edited by Samuel Forry, M. 
D., 1844.” Published “ Bi-monthly,” by J. & H. 
G. Langley. 

When a newspaper is published “ bi-weekly,” 
we receive two copies a week; and “ tri-weekly,” 
three papers a week, but the “* New-York Journal 
of Medicine” comes to us once in two months in- 
stead of twice a month. If “bi-weekly,” means 
twice a week, and not once in two weeks, why 
should “bi-monthly” mean once, in two months, 
and not twice a month? ‘This is a question for 
etvmologists. Let them decide. 

This journal averages about 144 pages, occupied 
by original communications, notices of books and 
numerous items of “medical intelligence.” The 
variety of its subjeets is considerable; not less 
than 84 in some numbers, that is, about a page 
and a half on an average to each subject. 

We learn ‘from the leading article in January, 
by Professor John B. Beck “ on the effects of opium 
on the infant subject,” that “ Godfrey’s cordial” in 
a single dose proved fatal in two cases and “ in some 
instances, a few drops of Dalby’s carminative have 
proved fatal in the course of a few hours to very 
young infants.” Both these nostrums contain 
opium. Children are more susceptible to the ac- 
tion of opium-than* adults ; consequently, it should 
never be administered without the advice of a phy- 
sician. Oldlaudanum and old paregoric are stronger 
than when recently prepared, therefore uncertain 
in their effects. 

Dr. Charles Caldwell of Kentucky presents a 
very remarkable review of Liebig’s ‘“ Chemistry 
applied to Agriculture or Physiology.” We quote 
the following as illustrative of the rather intense 
style of the writer. “The second reason for the 
undeserved popularity of Animal Chemistry is one 
which, as an American, I blush to record. The 
work is the production of a foreigner—a circum- 
stance which, irrespective of merit or any other 
valuable consideration, strongly recommends it to 
too many of ourcountrymen. The reason is plain. 
As regards literature and science, we have not 
yet, as a people, learnt to know, respect and appre- 
ciate ourselves.” (British writers don’t think so *) 
“A colonial, not to call it a servile spirit, accom- 
panied by a virtual acknowledgment ef inferiority, 
so thoroughly pervades and actuates us, that we 
continue, as we did, in our provincial cundition, 
before the swords of our gallant fathers had severed 
the chains and shackles that enthralled us, to regard 





Europeans as bearing toward us still the relation 
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of instructors at least, if not of masters. Deny 
this, in words, as we may, our actions testify abun- 
dantly to its truth. The result is obvious and 
humiliatingly discreditable to us. We too often 
receive their mere dicta with the acquiescence and 
observance which would be due to them only were 
they delivered to us in the character of oracular 
responses,” 

French gratitude to medical men is mentioned. 
The names of Percy, Desgenettes and Larrey have 
been recently engraved on the famous Are de 
Triomphe, at the Barriére del’ Etoile. Portal, 
Dupuyiren and Cuvier were made Peers of the 
realm. Louis has been made an officer of the 
Legion of Honor, and Leuret a chevalier of the 
same order. Andral and Rayer have been elected 
members of the institute. {n England medical 
men often achieve knighthood, for example Sir 
Astley Cooper, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Sir Charles 
Bell, Sir Henry Halford, &c., &c. 

Upon the whole, the New-York Journal can not 
claim, from its intrinsic merits, to be ranked among 
the very first medical periodicals of the United 
States. The cleverness and industry of its Editor, 
however, may bring it up to a higher level in a 
short time, provided there be sufficient patronage. 

We turn from this to a very much smaller medi- 
eal journal, in our judgment, of superior preten- 
sions. It is published once every two weeks, but 
is not called a “ bi-weekly,” nor yet a “ bi-month- 
ly”—*“ The Medical Examiner and Retrospect of 
the Medical Sciences, edited by Meredith Clymer, 
M. D.,” &c., Philadelphia. Each number contains 
16 pages, devoted chiefly to reports of clinical lec- 
tures, and hospital reports, but a good deal of its 
space is occupied by honest reviews, and valuable 
excerpts from the periodical medical literature of 
Europe. The independent, high, gentlemanly tone 
of this little journal commends it to every lover of 
medical truth and lionesty. ‘“ It is published every 
alternate Saturday.” 

Among the signs of the spirit of the present 
age, we note that there is a “ Committee on Edu- 
cation” in each branch of the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania. The school system of that State has 
many admirers : it will ultimately be of great value 
to the commonwealth and also to the whole coun- 
try. The governor of New York, in his last 
message to the Legislature, congratulates the peo- 
ple, very justly, because “ education in all its va- 
rious departments has been beneficially extended,” 
and he informs us that “The Geological Survey 
and the publishing of the Natural History are in 
progress and will be completed in 1844.” Reports 
on Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology and Botany have 
already been published by the State. 

Natural History is daily becoming of greater 
importance as a branch of common education, and 
in the course of a few years will be almost univer- 
sally taught. Without a knowledge of the prin- 








ciples of general physiology and of natural history 
generally, Geology, which may be said to be the 
blossom and bloom* of natural history, can not be 
advantageously studied. The value of this science 
to the country is almost daily seen in the disco- 
very of mines of metals, coal, &c., which without 
it might still remain unknown. 

Among the popular errors is that which causes 
parents to make efforts to form precocious geniuses 
of their children. The notion that the infant mind 
is capable of acquiring learning Jed to the estab- 
lishment of infant schools, of which, thanks to the 
spirit of the day, we now hear very little. On the 
subject of infantile education, Dr. Condie holds 
the following language : 

“There is not, perhaps, remarks a sensible 
Gertnan writer, a greater or more reprehensible 
mistake in education, than the very common prac- 
tice of compelling children to extraordinary men- 
tal exertions, and exacting from them early and 
rapid progress in intellectual pursuits ; this is, too 
often, the grave both of their health and of their 
talents. The age of infancy is designed for bodily 
exercise, which strengthens and perfects the frame, 
and not for study which enfeebles it and checks 
its growth. 

* Let the beginning of life, the first six years, 
perhaps, be devoted entirely to forming the body 
and organs of sense, by exercise in the open air. 
It is not necessary that the child should be per- 
mitted to grow up like a wild animal; for, with 
proper care, his mind may be made to receive con- 
siderable and valuable instruction through the 
medium of the senses, and the conversation of 
those around him. In these two ways, he may, 
indeed, acquire more useful knowledge by the end 
of his sixth year, than a child who had learned to 
read in his fourth. In his sewenth year, he may 
spend an hour or two daily at his book ; in his 
eighth, three hours; and so on until his fifteenth, 
when he may have six or seven hours allotted for 
study. 

** Children are frequently confined to the school- 
room for many hours daily, when not occupied in 
any useful pursuit ;—which time, without detract- 
ing from that necessary to the cultivation of the 
mind, might, with great propriety, be devoted to 
those bodily exercises and recreations which tend 
to develope the strength and promote the regular 
and energetic action of every organ of the frame— 
the brain and nervous system included.” 

Again :—* It is, indeed, to be regretted, that so 
small a portion of the education of youth is de- 
voted to the acquisition of knowledge from perso- 
nal observation. ‘The perceptive faculties are thus, 
in a great measure, neglected, and the erudition 
of books, even in the acquisition of the natural 


* Professor Reed of the University of Pennsylvania 
once said that ‘‘ poetry is the blossom and bloom of human 


knowledge.” 
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sciences, is made to supplant the more exact, vivid 
and permanent impressions derived through their 
medium ; on every subject of knowledge the mind 
receives a foreign impression—it is made to learn 
by the observations of others, rather than by ori- 
ginal reflection, and to receive, upon the authority 
of books, what it should admit only in consequence 
of previous self-conviction,—its own original pow- 
ers of acquisition being sacrificed at the shrine of 
authority’—A Practical Treatise on the Diseases 
of Children by D. Francis Condie, M. D., &c. : 
Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard, 1844.* 
HouGazan. 


* The foregoing was prepared for much earlier insertion, 
but has been delayed.— Ed. Mess. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


NOTES ON OUR ARMY; 
OFFICIAL REMONSTRANCE, &c. 


The articles of “A Subaltern” upon our Army 
well deserve the attention of every friend of econ- 
omy and of purity and efficiency in the public ser- 
vice. Weare glad to learn that they have already 
attracted the attention of several distinguished 
members of both houses of Congress, who are wil- 
ling and anxious to ferret out and correct the many 
grievous abuses which have crept into the Army, 
from year to year, and which “A Subaltern’’ so 
independently rebukes and exposes. We wonder 
that some of the public prints have not taken up 
these manly articles, and urged them upon the at- 


tention of the public. There is hardly enough of 


party politics in them, or the subject, to commend 
them to those now so particularly occupied with 
partizan strife and tactics; and hence arises the 
utility of, nay the necessity for, some independent 
vehicle of communication, uninfluenced by party 
heats and maneeuvres and unswayed by fear, favor, 
or affection towards “the powers that be.” But 


stem. All who have taken this view of this im- 
portant matter, in or out of Congress, will find a 
worthy coadjutor in “ A Subaltern.” 

After the just commendation bestowed upon the 
“ Notes on our Army,” we must state that their 
tone has been objected to, and that by those who 
speak somewhat ex cathedra. A short time since 
we received the following remonstrance : 


Fort » May —, 1844. 
Sir,—At the Session of the Council of Administration 
of this Post of the ultimo, an expression of its opinion 
in reference to certain articles signed Swhaltern, published 
during the present year in the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger, was adopted as a part of its proceedings, with a direc- 
tion that I should communicate the same to its Editor. I 
have accordingly extracted the following from the minutes 
of the proceedings of the Council, which | have the honor 
to transmit as directed. 
“The Council of Administration of Fort , having 
subscribed to the Southern Literary Messenger, mainly in- 
duced thereto by the consideration that the Journal was 
open to the discussion of Military matters, feels constrain- 
ed to express its decided disapprobation of the tone which 
has prevailed in the articles lately published and signed 
Subaltern, inasmuch as they indulge in harsh epithets to a 
number of officers. 
“Be it therefore unanimously resolved, that the Post 
Treasurer communicate to the Editor of the Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger the above expression of opinion. 
Signed j 
Capt. , Pres. Council. 
(Countersigned) ; 
Capt. and A. Q. M., Sec. to Council of Administr. 
Approved—(Signed) 
































Lt. Col. Com’g.” 


The Council of Administration consists of three mem- 
bers of which the Surgeon of the Post is one; the above 
extract is, therefore, to be considered as the deliberate 
opinion of the four officers highest in rank of this garrison. 
I have the honor to be, sir, 

Very respectfully, 
Your most ob’t serv’t, 








’ 
» Post Treasurer. 





Capt. 
Benj. B. Minor, Esq. 
Editor Sou. Lit. Messenger. 
Though a little surprised at the receipt of this, 
we took it, as we believe it was intended, in a re- 


there are many bold and patriotic journals, who| spectful and temperate spirit. Such remarks as 
would gladly have taken hold of this important| we make upon it will be tendered in the most re- 
subject, but for the engrossing excitements of the| spectful and courteous manner, as to the officers of 


political arena. Indeed, some have ably handled| Fort 
it, induced thereto by the action of Congress, who 





— and to all the officers of the Army. 
When “A Subaltern” submitted his first article, he 


with the long list of Army expenditures in one} wrote to inquire if the Messenger would be open 
hand, and crying out “ enormous,” “ prodigious,” | to such discussions, conducted in a proper manner. 
have blindly struck at the whole establishment.| We replied that the Messenger should be open to 
Without knowing where the excess was, where| every question of general, public interest; and that 
abuse had reared its luxuriant shoots, they have| we would be glad for it to be the instrument of sub- 
cut at the whole tree of our National protection,| serving the interests of the Army, as we believed 
impairing it, by depriving the main body of its vital] it had those of the Navy. At the same time, we 
sap and nourishment. The top-heavy and over-| distinctly told him, that we would soften down some 
shadowing branches, the redundant bloom and gor-| of his expressions towards certain public officers, 
geous drapery, require the pruning knife. These} which we did, and for which we have since receiv- 
are more than the trunk can well sustain; and ab-|ed the thanks of “A Subaltern.” He knows that 





sorb and waste the health and vigor of the parent we object to asperity and abuse; and we know, 
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that, though earnest, zealous and indignant, he de- 
sires to be respectful and just. Yet he is fearless 
and independent, and when he thinks the circum- 
stances warrant it, we give him the liberty of plain- 
ly uttering his sentiments. The tone of a writer 
is an inherent part of his style and a nice discrimi- 
nator of tones would strip of its essence the style 
of some of the greatest worthies of English Lite- 
rature. Pope, Swift and a host of others did not 
pause to weigh their words, when they were en- 
listed warmly in a favorite cause. Even the mild 
and dignified Secretary Addison would have been 
excited to unwonted indignation, in pointing out 
such abuses as are now destroying our Army and 
bringing farther injustice upon the innocent suffer- 
ers under them. A writer is naturally more wrought 
upon than his readers: his temperament, too, may 
be very, very different from theirs and ours,—and 
we can not possibly undertake to emasculate com- 
munications sent to the Messenger, to suit the sup- 
posed, or expressed taste of those who may not so 
enter into the feelings and circumstances of the 
writer as to excuse his warmth, or perhaps his se- 
verity. At the same time, we hold ourselves re- 
sponsible for a strict conformity with the rules of 
decency and propriety. If there be nothing offend- 
ing against these, we may permit another to say 
things in a tone different from that which we would 
adopt ; for all men’s temperaments are not alike 
and we erect no Procrustean bed for the writers 
for the Messenger. 

We like a sprightly, spicy writer, warmed up by 
his subject, even though he may sometimes pour 
forth a sharp volley. But we do not think that “ A 
Subaltern” is obnoxious to the “ decided disappro- 
bation” of the Council of Administration of Fort 
. We may not be, can not be, as familiar as 
they with that tone, which the social intercourse 
and the regular and necessary subordination exist- 
ing in the Army engenderand demand. We know 
that it is proverbially courteous and gentlemanly : 
yet it should be proud and independent ;—never 
cringing, or obsequious. “A Subaltern,” we suppose, 
is well acquainted with all these things; and with 
a full sense of his responsibility, he gives his sen- 
timents tone and embodiment. In this, we allow 
him and all others considerable latitude. We are 
perfectly sure, however, that he does not intend to 
“indulge in harsh epithets” towards his brother 
officers. They hold offices, which he believes 
to be superfluous, under a system of policy which 
he condemns; but he speaks of the offices and 
the system; and only introduces the incumbents, 
when necessary to enforce and illustrate matters 
that otherwise would be too abstract to have suffi- 
cient weight. 

If the abuses known to exist in the Army, and 
the causes of the great expense attending it, be 
correctly pointed out by “ A Subaltern,” it is plain 
that opposition will be arrayed against him. We 








ask, then, every true friend of the Army if “ A Sub- 
altern” should not rather be judged by his motives 
and the merits of his pieces than by their tone; if 
he should not rather be encouraged and commended 
for his zeal and independence, than censured for his 
“harsh epithets.” 

It is well known that the lower house of Con- 
gress have already passed a bill for a general re- 
duction of the pay of the Army. In reference to 
the resources of the country and that standard of 
comfort, personal and domestic, which should be 
kept up, as long as we can possibly afford it, there 
is scarcely a public agent in the whole Union who 
is paid toomuch. Yet our expenditures are often 
proportionately enormous. This arises from super- 
numeraries and incidental perquisites. Retrench- 
ment should strike at the redundance of agents, 
not the compensation. The soldier, even in peace, 
has privations and discomforts that demand our 
sympathy and liberality : yet one branch of Con- 
gress have already abridged his means of procur- 
ing enjoyment, and virtually doomed many to celi- 
bacy and perpetual dependence on their “ pay.” 

* A Subaltern” has shown that our Staff is so out 
of proportion to what it was and should be, that if 
the Line were annihilated, some twenty-seven Staff 
officers would still be doing as efficient service as 
at this moment. He has also shown that the Staff 
of the British Army costs one twenty-eighth of the 
expense of the whole Army; whilst the Staff of 
our Army costs nearly one-fifth of the expense of 
the whole. Can European military establishments 
do with a less efficient Staff than ourownt “A 
Subaltern” points out modes of effecting grea- 
ter saving, by proper retrenchment in the Staff, 
Quartermaster and Ordnance Departments, than 
the contemplated reduction by Congress will 
amount to. The Army requires an advocate, 
and a channel. The Messenger will be glad to 
render it any service and will continue to main- 
tain its interests. We would like the last word, 
on the last page of the last Messenger, to be in de- 
fence of some great interest of our country, some- 
thing patriotic, something American. 





EDITORIAL REMARKS. 


It will be observed that in the present number there is 
not as much so called “light matter” as usual. But there 
are pieces of a general, popular character, which we hope 
will be taken as good substitutes. In the critiques which 
come from various quarters, there is great contrariety. 
Some desire more lightness; others more solidity. The 
difficulty is to combine these, so as to get the “ golden 
mean.” As the Messenger is a large periodical, it is hoped 
that each reader wii! find something adapted to his taste, 
and that recollecting the various tastes of subscribers, he 
will not expect the whole work to be made up for him. We 
have some interesting tales, travels, &c., on hand, which 
will be dispersed through the next number. 

The great Literary question of the day is undoubtedly 
the International Copyright, involving all the means and 
appliances of producing and fostering a National Literature. 
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The Messenger has gladly devoted much space to the full 
discussion of this important subject; and we invite atten- 
tion to the able and instructive articles of Mr. Simms, and 
“A friend to letters,” and to all that we publish on similar 
topics. Mr. Simms’ aim is to sift the subject thoroughly ; 
and it will be found that he does not confine himself to the 
mere expediency of an International Copyright Law ; but 
enlarges upon our great desideratum, and dives into literary 
history, to illustrate and enforce his views. His first letter 
contained a succinct history of our literature and of the 
foreign causes operating against it—and also of its astonish- 
ing progress abroad; the second, the history of book pub- 
lishing among us, and how it was influenced by the present 
condition of copyright, to the detriment of the author. 
These subjects involved others incidentally, as well of pub- 
lic morals as of policy. The present letter discusses the 
right of the author to his productions,—viewing it from the 
highest grounds and applying to it intrinsic and legiti- 
mate standards. Even should the old standards of right and 
property prove to be insufficient, which is by no means ad- 
mitted, justice and morality require that new ones elevated 
and appropriate should be erected. The highest praise we 
have yet received was from our respected contemporary of 
a leading journal in Philadelphia, who said, “ the Messen- 
ger is nearly the only American periodical in the Union.” 
To promote a proud, abiding, self-relying National Spirit, 
and its friend, creator and preserver, a National Literature, 
is certainly our guiding principle. Thanks to those who 
have perceived and commended it. 

in our next we shall give the Ghost and Fish stories, and 
other selections from the letters of Pliny the Younger,— 
together with sketches of a visit to the moon, by a distin- 
guished author, and other interesting productions. 





Notices of New @Works. 


HAMLET, A PLAY, By Wa. SHAKSPEARE. PartI.—Act 1. 
H. W. Hewet. New York, 1844. 


The illustrated Edition of Shakspeare, humorously no- 
ticed below, deserves, as it has unequivocally received, the 
encouragement of the public. It is edited by an eminent 
scholar, Gulian C. Verplanck, Esq. ; the illustrations are 
designed, selected and arranged by Robt. W. Weir, an 
artist of acknowledged taste, and is brought out in fine 
style by the publisher, H. W. Hewet. Its design is simi- 
lar to that of the Harpers’ illuminated Bible, which we 
are glad to learn is amply remunerating the enterprise of 
the publishers. We have heard it related, that John Ran- 
dolph declared that next to the Bible, Shakspeare was the 
best and greatest book extant; and in certain ingenious 
Literary pyramids we have seen, the Bible was the basis 
and Shakspeare next. The publishers of these two great 
pictorial works seem to be carrying out these ideas and 
their works, barring all their faults, redound to the taste, 
skill and enterprise of those engaged in them. 

[Ed. Mess. 


Mr. Randolph has very kindly placed in our 


hands, (after paying him for it,) Part I., Act 1. of 


this work, for us “to lay on our table.” 
As itis a duty, incumbent upon every Reviewer, 
to recommend as they appear only works of taste 


in the faithful discharge of this imperative obliga- 
tion, to “ veto” the application of this work for the 
consideration of the public, and to cause it to pass 
the ordeal of our unbiassed criticism. We regret 
that our limited space will prevent our giving as 
extended a notice of the work as we might wish, 
therefore we will only review its more prominent 
parts. 
In the first place, it is proper that we should 
state, that having no acquaintance with Mr. Shaks- 
peare, when we condemn what we conceive to be 
the “fluency with which nonsense trickles from 
his pen,” he must not attribute it to any personal 
dislike to Aim on our part, but rather reproach him- 
self with his own folly in causing his dramatic ef- 
fusions to aspire to the dignity of type. En pas- 
sant, we would remark, that the engravings of the 
work, which have been finely executed by R. W. 
Weir, Esq, compared to the work itself, are as 
“ Hyperion to a Satyr.” 
Mr. Shakspeare, totally disregarding every thing 
like the feelings of an American, has passed over 
all the time-honored portions of his own country, 
which furnish such ample themes for dramatic com- 
position, and has thought proper to choose “ Elsi- 
nore” in Denmark as the “scene” for his play ; a 
place which, owing to its great distance from us, 
we can have no sympathy with any thing that ever 
transpired in it. But this is not the only privilege 
which our author has taken. Presuming upon 
what he conceives to be the entire ignorance of 
the people of his own land of the “ manners and 
customs” of other countries, he has the extreme 
modesty to present us with the following, as “Scene 
Ist” in his play: 

‘« Elsinore. A platform before the castle. Francisco on 

his post.” 


Francisco on his post! Now we do wonder 
whether Mr. Shakspeare lays “ the flattering unc- 
tion to his soul,” that he can so impose upon the 
enlightened people of this country, as to make 
them believe that the inhabitants of Denmark re- 
side on posts ! or that every schoolboy in this land 
don’t know that Francisco was one of the strongest 
men in our Revolution; that he lived and died 
here, and never was in Denmark in the whole 
course of his life! 

Again. Not content with giving us such a 
statement of the mode of residence in other coun- 
tries, he seeks to “ steep our senses in forgetfulness” 
of it, by giving ms another; after the perusal of 
which, we think any person who knows a hawk 
from a handsaw, must conclude that the author 
should be whipped for overdoing Termagant : it 
outherods Herod. 


‘“« Bernardo. Who’s there? 
Francisco. Nay, answer me, stand and unfold thyself.” 


We can very well imagine how the merchant, 





and ability to the perusal of the public, we are led at. the polite request of his fashionable customer, 
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who is desirous of purchasing something from the 
Metropolitan city of sunny France, can unfold a 
piece of cloth, or even cassimere; but just think 
of a man’s being requested to “ stand” and ‘‘ unfold 
himself !” 

O! it offends us to the very soul to be forced to 
peruse such a production, which, (not to speak it 
profanely,) can but make the skilful laugh. After 
reading a little further we find our author causes 
a “ Ghost to enter” and pass before some individu- 
als whom he represents as holding a watch, whether 
gold or silver, lever or lepine, he does not in- 
form us. 


“Hor. What art thou? By heaven I charge thee speak. 

Mar. It is offended. 

Ber. See! it stalks away. 

Mar. Thus, twice before, and jump at this dead hour. 
With martial stalk, hath he gone by our watch.” 


Now, dear reader, we would ask in all candor 
if it requires any undue portion of mental acumen, 
to perceive the arrant plagiarism which our author 
has here so manifestly committed. In fact, the 
only difference that we can perceive is in his sub- 
stituting the name “ Ghost” for ‘ Witch,” and in 
causing it to disappear with a “ martial stalk,” 
(corn stalk would not be romantic enough !)instead 
of that implement of the housewife—the broom- 
stick, as did those of whom we read, in the early 
history of Salem, and from which Mr. Shakspeare 
has so obviously filched his idea. 

In reading further, we find the author still harps 
on that watch, which he spoke of being held, in 
the commencement of the play, and which it ap- 
pears was afterwards severely injured by Hor. and 
Mar. Instance the following : 


“ Hor. Break we our watch up, and by my advice. 
Mar. Let's do’t I pray.” 


And now in concluding this ‘‘ Part I., Act 1,” 
we perceive a degree of inconsistency, which we 
humbly conceive to be entirely inconsistent with 
good dramatic writing. In his exordium, he rep- 
resents Hamlet, (a young man whose father was 
so unfortunate as to get something in his ear and 
died,) as the Prince of Denmark; and yet, in the 
conclusion of only the Ist Act, we find that he’s 
nothing more than a dissatisfied Watchmaker! To 
prove that this assertion of ours is not a gratuitous 
one, we give the following extract : 


“ Hamlet. The time is out of joint.” 


(alluding no doubt to the Wateh which Hor. and 
Mar. broke up.) 


“O! cursed spite 
That ever J was born to set it right.” 

Having now fully exposed this “ Part I., Act 1” 
to the fire of our criticism, Mr. Shakspeare and 
his works must melt into a mere epithet. 

Ss. 





ARITHMETIC, Divested of its Difficulties. For the use of 
Schools and Academies. By Freprick A. P. BARNARD, 
M. A., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Alabama. Tuscaloosa: Woodruff & 
Olcott, 1843. 

Elementary school books are seldom the appropriate sub- 
jects of criticism, but this one has peculiar claims upon 
our attention, It emanates from a section of the Union, 
the South-west, which not long ago was in the possession 
of aboriginal tribes, and therefore it marks, intellectually, 
the wonderful progress which, in all things else, has been 
going on there. The State of Alabama has sprung up into 
commercial and political importance with Minerva-like 
precocity, and report speaks not unfavorably of her advance- 
ment in science and literature. The University, at Tus- 
caloosa, is a richly endowed and flourishing institution, 
with a learned and efficient Faculty, and has already sent 
forth many graduates of scholarship and talent, as an in- 
tellectual leaven among the people of the State. Mobile 
sends forth her Educational Journal, and already books 
have begun to be written, printed and published in places, 
which, but “a few moons” since, were the homes of the 
Creek and the Cherokee. Such is the book before us, and 
we regard it with interest in this point of view. But it 
presents other and better claims to our favorable notice. 

Arithmetic, simple as it seems, is a science in which 
there are many mysteries." Who has ever fathomed the 
occult meanings of the figure 3, or the prophetic capacities 
of the figure 7? The number9 has also some properties 
which are curious and well nighinexplicable. Why should 
the sum of all the figures of any number divided by 9 leave 
the same remainder as the number itself divided by 9? But 
the most curious truth concerning numbers is the remark- 
able power which some persons have possessed over their 
combination and solution. Zerah Colburn, from his in- 
fancy, could solve intuitively any arithmetic problem, how- 
ever enlarged or intricate. A son of Judge Clayton of 
Georgia possessed a similar capacity : and there are many 
other instances of a like character. But the power did 
not extend to the higher mathematics; and was inexplica- 
ble even by its possessors. Colburn, in some works on 
Arithmetic, attempted to explain it upon the principle of 
induction, but he only simplified the science, and rendered 
it easier of acquisition. 

Upon the plan introduced by Colburn, several works 
have been written, which have been eminently successful 
in forming accurate and expert arithmeticians. But they 
have generally been wanting in conciseness and precision, 
or have followed too exclusively the method of their origi- 
nal. For their ready comprehension, much of the peculiar 
instinct of Colburn is necessary, which few pupils possess. 
The proper plan for an elementary Arithmetic is to employ 
induction extensively in the illustration of fundamental 
principles, and gradually then to unite demonstration with 
induction. This is the method pursued by Professor Bar- 
nard in the present treatise, and he has succeeded admira- 
bly in divesting the science of the difficulties with which 
it has hitherto been beset. We know no work which, for 
the simplicity of its arrangement, the brevity and yet 
clearness of its definitions, the force and aptness of its 
examples, and the happy union of the analytic and syn- 
thetic methods, is better suited for our common schools, or 
more readily calculated to lead a youthful mind, by pro- 
gressive examples, from the comprehension of simple facts 
to the general principles under which they form themselves 
harmoniously into a science. The University of Alabama 
has done well in adopting this book as one of the requisi- 
tions for admission into that institution. 

Professor Barnard deserves well of the public for having 
prepared this treatise. Few men possess better qualifica- 
tions for such a work. He is extensively known as an 
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enthusiastic and laborious devotee to the several branches 
of mathematical science. Some years ago he occupied a 
tutorship in Yale College, and was regarded by Professors 
Silliman and Olmstead as one of the most promising young 
men of science in our country. Since his connection 
with the University of Alabama, he has reflected honor 
upon that institution, and by various philosophic publica- 
tions has contributed to the advancement of science and 
letters. Recently the trustees have placed under his man- 
agement one of the best furnished Observatories in our 
country, with an unusually large transit-circle, and several 
superior telescopes; and we have every reason to expect 
from Professor Barnard, if not new and important dis- 
coveries, at least observations and calculations, of the ut- 
most importance to science, and which will make Tusca- 
loosa, so to speak, the astronomical capital of the South- 
west, equal advantages existing nowhere else in that sec- 
tion for the promotion of the more elevated branches of 
practical philosophy, and astronomers in other parts of the 
world having to rely upon the reckonings there made for 
much indispensable information. The book before us, 
though humble in its character, when compared with these 
things, is no less creditable to its author, and we regard it 
not only as an evidence of his capacity for scientific pur- 
suits in general, but as furnishing to the youth of Alabama 
one of the easiest guides to a knowledge of that science 
upon which all the higher Mathematics are erected. Indeed 
we know no treatise on Arithmetic more worthy of general 
adoption. (*) 





Tue Prarrie-Birp. By THe Hon. Cuarves Avucustus 
Morray, author of “* Travels in North America.” Har- 
per and Brothers’ “ Library of Select Novels,” No. 34. 
Drinker and Morris, Richmond. 

LiFe IN THE NEw Wor.p; or Sketches'of American So- 
ciety. By Searsrrevp. 4 Parts. J. Winchester & Co.; 
New-York. From German, by Hebbe and Mackay. 
The progress of American Literature internally and ex- 

ternally is becoming very apparent, and we foresee clearly 

that the dawn of a splendid day is upon us. However the 
energies of our native mind may be repressed by the un- 
wise policy now obtaining and the many disadvantages 
which gratuitous, foreign productions place in its way, still 
it is making rapid strides, and even forcing its way in an 
astgnishing manner in other and gifted countries. But we 
have now presented to us still another aspect. America is 
becoming the theme of foreign authors. Tourists, laying 
aside the shameful traffic in libel and slander, are urging 
their claims to Literary fame, by painting our Society and 
Scenery and weaving our history and legends into graceful 


We have not yet clearly ascertained whether Seatsfield 

is anative German or a native American, Both have been 

asserted. He may be one of Mr. Mackay’s “ popular de- 

lusions.” Certain it is that he is very familiar with our 

country. Of course he colors pretty highly ; but is just, in 

the main, and so impartial that he makes each of his cha- 

racters speak and act consistently with himself. The 

Courtships of George Howard and Ralph Doughby repre- 

sent scenes in the South-west, and give quite striking por- 
traitures of many domestic and political scenes in the new 

portions of our country. Such descriptions of the life of 
a Southern planter so widely circulated in the North can 
do us no harm, and we rejoice that something of a seryice 

has thus been rendered us. Seatsfield,or Saatsfeld has but 
recently become known to our public. The German critics, 

Mundt and Schlegel, are said to have spoken in highest praise 
of his productions. The tremendous puffing that preceded 
their appearance in this country prepared the way for a great 
speculation, of which we suppose the publishers are reap- 
ing the benefit. We have already expressed our distrust of 
the cheapness of some of the cheap publications. ‘The Prai- 
rie-Bird, quite a large novel, lies on our Jap, at 25 cents ;— 
whilst 50 cents have procured only 4 parts of Seatsfield, 
containing a little more than half as much as the former. 
This illustrates, however, the disadvantages under which 
our own Literature labors. Seatsfield, if indeed a Ger- 
man writer, had to be translated here, which must be paid 
for. But American interests require that a fair difference 
should be paid. Our author is rather minute in some of 
his details ; but the work displays considerable talent and 
will be read with pleasure. The Hon. Mr. Murray’s for- 
mer work has already recommended him to the American 
public. The Prairie-Bird Came in just as we were going 
to press and we have had no time to peruse it. 





Lea & BLancuarD ;:, Philadelphia, 1844. 

Tue Huncusack or Notre Dame. A Romance of the 
time of Lous Xl. By Victor HuGo. Translated from 
the French by Frederick Shoberl. With an illustration. 
Victor Hugo has often been compared favorably with 

Scott. The work before us, said to be about the best of 

its author, distinguished alike as a novelist and dramatist, 

affords a good opportunity for such a comparison. Walter 

Scott selected the time of Louis XI., with his Barber 

prime minister, Oliver Le Dain, for his romance of “‘ Quen- 

tin Durward.” The Esmeralda of Victor Hugo, a cha- 
racter in the Hunchback, has been supposed to have origi- 
nated from Scott’s singular and remarkable character, Fe- 
nella, in “ Peveril of the Peak.” The critics have also 
traced Hugo’s obligations to the La Gitanilla of Cervantes 


fiction. We have been amused at the shallow pedantry of and the Mignon of Gonany bat all ree that “ the Hunch- 
some who thought there was and could be no literature, for back of Notre Dame” is a work of genius and originality. 


ages at least, out of France, England, or Germany, and 
boldly asserted that the great want of our country was 


The graphic description. of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
which, as Bulwer remarks, “‘is, by an effort of high avt, 


‘a i t P i j ” 
materials for writing. All we have needed was judicious made _ pa portige of ee machinery of the tale, 
stimulus, and time for observation and for tendencies to | $!¥° 1t an erty * the before the eye. Love is the 
develope themselves. The stimulus can readily be in- ruling principle of the work and sways every variety of 


creased; the desired era is fast approaching. Itis true we 


taste, circumstance and character. Drinker & Morris. 


want several classes of materials,—those gathered in courts| DEsTINY ; oR THE Crter’s DaventerR, By the author 
and under time-worn institutions. But if we can not have of ‘‘ Marriage” and “ The Inheritance.” 

the finish of the old, we can have the vigor and sprightliness| This is one of the “Cabinet series of Novels” which 
of the new. Instead of the reminiscences of the past, we | Messrs. Lea & Blanchard propose to issue from time to 
have the wonderful facts and changes of the present, with| time, in cheap and convenient form, and embracing such 
anticipations of a future that hangs over no other country | works “as may be selected for their pure moral tone and 
on the globe. Man in his greatest variety is here to observe | acknowledged excellence.” ‘These qualities secured, no- 
and to depict; the transitions of a singular and mighty | vels may be as improving as they are fascinating, and may 
people are to be watched and explored; and here the lover | impart much instruction to minds whose listlessness and 
of nature may continually float in rapture, whilst those | indolence would reject nourishment presented in a less at- 
curious in her manifold productions have an unending field | tractive form. Miss Ferrier, the authoress, gained her 
for their inquiries. From these sources why may not ma-| celebrity anonymously. Sir Walter Scott, on retiring from 


terials ample and fruitful be derived ? 





the field of fiction, said that he had left a worthy laborer 
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_Every MAN nis owN Carte Doctor; Containing the 


_ Oxen, and the Improvement in the Breed of Sheep, &c. 


which will be almost as indispensable to the above Cyclo- 
” « pwdia,as Maps undoubtedly are to a Cyclopedia of His- 
‘tory or Geograpliy. Drinker & Morris supply them. 


around us of an increasing taste for these beauties of Na- 
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in it,.in the then unknown authoress of “ Marriage.” | 
This is high praise ; but Scott was a liberal and modest | 


author. However, Blackwood says, “ Miss Ferrier unites | the West. 


the perfect purity and moral elevation of mind visible in 
all Miss Baillie’s delightful works, with much of the same 
caustic vigor of satire that has made Miss Edgeworth’s 
pen almost aa fearful as fascinating.” To approach Miss 
Edgeworth is a very high degree of excellence. Drinker 
and Morris. 40’cents. 





- Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of all the Diseases | 
Incident to Oxen, Sheep, and Swine; and a Sketch of 
the, Anatomy and Physiology of Neat Cattle. By Fran- 
cis Clater.. Edited, Revised, and almost Rewritten: by | 
William Youatt, Author of “ The Horse,” &c., with Nu- | 
merous Additions, Embracing An Essay on the Use of | 


J..S. Skinner, Assistant Postmaster General. With 
Numerous Cuts and Illustrations. Philadelphia; Lea & 
Blanchard, 1844. 


The title page of this work is its best notice. This is 
the ninth Edition improved and can not fail to be useful to 
farmers and graziers. Call on Drinker & Morris. 





Tue Cyccopaeptia OF Practica, Mepicine. Epirep| 
BY JOHN Forbes, M. D., F. R. S.; ALEXANDER TwEE- | 
pig, M. D., F. R. S.; 4Nv Joun Conotty,M. D. Re-!| 
VISED, WITH ADDITIONs, By RopLey DunG.ison, M. D. | 
This extensive and valuable work, an improvement upon | 

its English, prototype, will be published serially in twenty | 

four parts, at fifty cents each, forming when complete four 

Jarge super-royal octavo voltimes, embracing over three | 

thousand large pages in double columns. The American | 

Editor’s abilities are well known: he will take great pains | 

in adapting, arranging and correcting the work, so as to| 

render it of the highest value as a standard work of Medi- 
cal reference. ‘ 

The articles are arranged Alphabetically, with the names | 
of their respective authots. The whole is neatly printed 
on good paper, with type-a little smaller than that of the Mes- 
senger: The same publishers are issuing, in five parts, un- 
der the supervision of Professor Horner, an elegant and 

complete’ Anatomical Atlas, by Henry H. Smith, M. D., 


Tue CompLere Frorist: A Manual of Gardening con- 


taining practical instruction for the management of Green- 
house Plants, and for the Cultivation of the Shrubbery, 


the Flower Garden and the Lawn. With additions and 
amendments, adapted to the climate of the United States. 
Who loves not flowers is worse than what Shakspeare 
says of the man who has no music in his soul ; he is very 
apt not to love music either. We rejoice at the evidences 


ture—a taste which the Complete Florist” and Mr. Bu- 
ist’s “* Rose Manual” will improve and direct. Drinker & 
Morris, Richmond, Va. 


Harper & Brotuers: New-York, 1844. 
CHATSWORTH; er the Romance of a week. Edited by 
the author of “ Tremaine” and “ De Vere.” 
ArrTHor. Translated from the French of Eugene Sue. 
Youne Kate; or the Resoue. A tale of the Great Ka- 
nawha. 


“ There’s a divinity shapes our ends, 
Rough hue them how we will.”— Shak. 


These belong to the two series now issuing from the 
press of the Harpers ; the first two to the “ Library of select 
novels ;” the latter being No. 2 of the “Select novels,” in 
better form. 

We think that young Kate is the work which we an- 
nounced some time since as about to be issued. When we 








have had leisure to examine its claims, we will speak of 


them more at large. It seems to be something concerning 
our State and is written by a native of Virginia, resident in 
Drinker & Morris have all of them. 


The following useful serials are going successfully on; 

Mitman’s Gipson. Nos.8 and 9, from Drinker & Morris. 

Neav’s History OF THE Purirans. Part 5, from the 
same. 

Mictman’s Grippon. No: 10., J. W. Randolph & Co. 

M’CuLtocn’s UNiversaL GazETTEER, No, 12, from 
the same. 

Tue ILLUMINATED BiBxe, No. 3, has also been sent us 
by Messrs. Drinker and Morris. We have nothing to add 
to our commendation already bestowed. Next month we 
may give a review of it,—something novel, perhaps, if not 
original. 

A New Spirit or tue Ace. Edited by R. H. Horne, 

Author of * Orion,” “ Gregory V11,” &c., &c. Complete 

in one volume, 8 vo. p.p. 165. 

Every one who has the least literary curiosity desires to 
know something of the present and recent authors, who 
have attained any celebrity in Letters. The work before 
us will serve to gratify all such, though it needs must be 
very superficial. The sketches by Lord Brougham of dis- 
tinguished statesmen, &c., of the time of George LIL, are 
very superficial; yet they contain much instruction and 
amusement. Mr. Horne could not be expected to give much 
concerning each of twenty-five authors in the short space 


| of this work, embracing notices of Dickens, Landor, Macau- 


lay, Talfourd, James, the Howitts, Bulwer, Carlyle, 
Knowles, Ainsworth, Hood, Hook and many others. 

A }ittle, however, is better than none; and a man who 
bends his mind to his task may compress a good deal intoa 
small space. One chapter groups together in strange med- 
ley, James, Mrs. Gore, Capt. Marryat and Mrs. Trollope. 
Americans know very well why Mrs. Trollope and Capt. 
Marryat, C. B., should be linked together, but we did not 


| Suppose that an Englishman would thus classify them. In 


some respects, Mr. James is in rather bad company. Mr. 
Dickens leads off the Literary troop, and is pretty well 
glorified in nearly twice the space devoted to any one else. 
The work is designed to be similar to Huazlitt’s “ Spirit of 
the Age.” If the British public patronise the undertaking, 
it will be extended into a series ; when we trust the author, 
in justice to himself and his readers, will enlarge his noti- 
ces of authors and their productions. Those before us are 
very general and written very much by way of allusion. 
They serve better to remind the familiar than to inform the 
curious. Still the design, as well as the contents, of the 
work recomniend it to the general reader. J. W. Randolph 
and Co. have it. 


Recorps oF THE Heart. Poems, by Mrs. Saran A. 
Lewis. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: 
George S. Appleton. 


The publishers have gotten out this little home-produc- 
tion in very neat and appropriate style. Mrs. Lewis is a 
poetess of Troy, New-York, who has written with some 
acceptance for the magazines, in which many of the minor 
poems of this collection first appeared. She gives us some 
gems of poetical thought; but “ Florence” and others which 
we have read are not destined to confer any permanent 
fame upon the American Muse. ‘“ Zenel” has some merit. 


J. S. Tayvtor & Co.: New York, 1844. 


The Traveller ; or the Wonders of Art. 

The Lily of the Valley. By the Author of Little Henry 
and his Bearer. Sixth Edition. 

Shanty the Blacksmith. A tale of other times. By Mrs. 
Sherwood. . % 

Grace Harriet. - 


These. beautiful juvenile books have been sent us by 
Messrs. Perkins, Harvey and Ball on Shockoe Hill, Rich- 
mond. A good book in the hands of children is one of the 
most important things in Education. Each of the above 
may be placed there with impunity, nay profit. ‘‘ The won- 
ders of Art” will excite their curiosity and provoke their 
youthfal minds to observation and inquiry. ‘“ The Lily of 
the Valley” is atale of great beauty and simplicity; Mrs. 
Sherwood is sufficiently known for her name to guaranty 
any thing from her pen. 











